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Chronicle 


The War.—Steady and important gains were made 
last week against the retreating Germans by French, 
sritish and American troops all along the western front, 
from Mt. Kemmel in the Lys salient, 
from the northern hinge of the Hin- 
dénburg line, where the Canadians 
pushed across that line north of Bullecourt to the neigh- 
borhood of Fismes, east of Soissons. By August 26, 
the British, on a thirty-mile front from the River Scarpe 
at a point east of Arras, to Lihons, south of the Somme, 
had crossed the Hindenburg line, and further south Ba- 
paume was practically encircled, while the French took 
Fresnoy to the north, and St. Mard, to the west of Roye. 
The next day the British again made substantial gains 
southeast of Arras, and on both sides of the Somme 
approaching within six miles of Peronne. At the same 
time the French under General Debeney took Roye, the 
German base on the Avre, and the Americans were heav- 
ily engaged by the enemy at Bazochs, three miles west of 
Fismes. On August 28, the British continued their for- 
ward movement, their most solid gain being north of 
Bapaume, at Croisilles, which was finally captured by a 
flanking movement. The reports of the same day stated 
officially that the French were driving the enemy before 
them on the front from Chaulnes to the Oise, that Chaul- 
nes was taken and that their patrols were at the gates of 
Noyon. On the right of General Mangin’s troops which 
crossed the Oise between Pontoise and Quierzy, an 
American division took Juvigny. Immediately after 
these successes, the British took Bapaume and pressed 
still closer to Péronne, while the French under General 
Humbert took Noyon, the German stronghold at the apex 
of the Oise-Canal_du Nord salient, and pushed on to the 
south slopes of Mt. St. Siméon, while General Mangin 
forced the crossings of the Oise at Morlincourt. This 
success was followed by an advance of the Franco- 
American troops north of Soissons, where they captured 
Chavigny and Cuffies and moved their lines west of 
Crouy. By August 31 the heaviest fighting fell to the 
Australians who stormed Mont St. Quentin and Feuillau- 
court, north of Péronne. On the same date Marshal 
Haig reported that the British had reoccupied Mt. Kem- 
mel, and on September 2 Péronne fell into their hands. 
The famous Quéant-Drocourt “ switch line” on a front 


Bulletin, Aug. 26, p.m- 
Sept. 3, a.m. 
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of about six miles was carried by English, Scottish and 
Canadian troops, while Franco-American troops after 
five days’ fighting reached Terney-Sorny and the Sois- 
sons-St. Quentin highway. 

Without the formality of a roll call the Senate on 
August 29 passed the Prohibition amendment to the Food 
Stimulation bill. The Senate accepted the Sheppard 
substitute which proposes to make the 
whole country “dry” after June 30 
next. January 1 had been formerly 
intended as the date for Prohibition, and Senator Tram- 
mell of Florida tried to have that date restored, but the 
Senate refused its assent. President Wilson had already 
asked Senator Sheppard of Texas to defer the date until 
June 30, as more than $1,000,000,000 revenue expected 
to be raised by the $8,000,000,000 War Tax bill is based 
upon the liquor tax. The main provisions adopted in 
the amendment are: 


The Senate Passes 
the Dry Law 


That after June 30, 1919, until the end of the war and during 
demobilization, no distilled spirits shall be sold for beverage pur- 
poses or taken out of bond except for export; that after May 1, 
1919, and during the period indicated, no foodstuffs shall be used 
in the manufacture of beer or wine; that after June 30, 1919, and 
during the same period stated, no beer or wine shall be sold for 
beverage purposes except for export; that the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue shall regulate the sale of wine for sacramental, 
medicinal and special uses; that after approval of the act, no 
beer, wine or other intoxicants may be imported; that any person 
violating the law may be imprisoned for a year, fined $1,000, or 
both; that the President may establish Prohibition zones about 
coal mines, munition plants, shipyards and other war works. 


On September 1 President Wilson sent a Labor Day 
message to organized labor and to all the people of the 
country urging them to bring the war quickly to a vic- 
torious end. 

The conference report on the new Man Power bill was 
adopted by the Senate on August 30. Full assurance 
was also given that the War Department’s program for 
the calling out of all men between the 
ages of 18 and 45 would be almost im- 
mediately signed by the Speaker of 
the House and placed before the President. With this 
certainty in view the Provost Marshal General’s office 
took the final steps in the preparing for the registering 
and the classification of the 13,000,000 or more men who 


The Man Power 
Bill 
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will be affected. It was stated unofficially that Presi- 
dent Wilson on signing the bill would issue a proclama- 
tion and that he would then set Thursday, September 12, 
as the day of registration. While this date had not been 
definitely selected it was generally believed that it would 
fit in with the plans of the Provost Marshal General and 
that by that time he would be able to have complete in- 
structions in the hands of all the registration boards. 
The Department of Justice has also taken up the ques- 
tion of the draft. It is cooperating with the office of 
Provost Marshal General in the fight against any means 
which may be adopted by those who try to evade the 
provisions of the new draft. The agents of the depart- 
ment throughout the country have been warned to hold 
themselves in readiness to give every possible aid. 


Ireland.—At the request of John Dillon, leader of the 
Irish Nationalists, T. P. O’Connor has sent a reply to the 
recent address forwarded to President Wilson by Sir 
After taking issue 
historical 


Edward Carson. 

T. P. O'Connor and _.. . 
with Carson several 
points mentioned in the Ulster state- 


P. O’Connor re- 


on 
Sir Edward Carson 


ment forwarded to the President, T. 
minds the Ulster leader that while he laid great stress on 
several alleged pro-German plots due to Sinn Feinism 
in Ireland, he did not tell the American President that 
the Ulsterites before the war in newspapers and speeches 
declared that they would prefer the rule of the German 
Emperor to Home Rule, and that they were supplied 
from Germany with 50,000 rifles which “ they still hold 
now as before the war, for the purpose of making war 
on an act of the British Parliament.” It was the Ulster 
rebel movement that precipitated the war by creating in 
the German mind the idea that Great Britain would be 
so embarrassed by the trouble in Ulster that she would 
not enter the world-conflict. Moreover, Carson’s action 
in blocking Home Rule, preaching rebellion and. accept- 
ing a place in the Cabinet was the cause of Ireland’s 
present attitude towards the war. In conclusion T. P. 
©’Connor stated: 

In every avenue leading to peace the formidable figure of Sir 
Edward Carson stands blocking the way. When Sir Edward 
Grey tried to persuade Germany to desist from loosing the dams 
that have deluged the shadow of Carson 
promising a distracted and impotent England haunted and de- 
ranged the Kaiser’s judgment. When the British people, in 
election and after clection, signified their desire to give Ireland 
and England peace, Sir Edward Carson blocked the way. When 
the House of Commons twice carried Home Rule, Carson blocked 
When Premier Lloyd George wanted to carry Home 


world in blood, the 


the way. 
Rule, Carson blocked the way. Every time our great Ambas- 
sador at Washington seeks to bridge over the gulf between his 


country and the millions of the Irish race in America by states- 
manship and tact, Carson blocks the way. When a greater than 
these, in the person of the President of the United States, the 
true leader of the world’s democracy today, makes his constant 
and consistent appeal for the rights and liberties of small nations, 
Sir Edward Carson blocks the way. There is a Carson adminis- 
There is, as far as its Irish policy is 
So long 


tration in Ireland today. 
concerned, a Carson administration in Downing Street. 
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as Carson controls the whole policy of England in Ireland it 
will be as hopeful to expect Ireland to return to her old enthu- 
siasm for England’s fight for the world’s freedom as to expect 
the Czecho-Slovaks to fight for Austria or the Alsatians to fight 
for Germany, while the spirit of both these countries is embodied 
in von Hindenburg and von Tirpitz. 

The Irish papers, alive to their opportunity, are re- 
printing the story of Carson’s disgraceful intrigue with 
the Kaiser. Not only are they retelling the history of 
the ship, Fanny, which in April, 1914, sailed into Larne 
with 50,000 rifles loaded in Hamburg, but they are pub- 
lishing such items as the following: “ Baron yon Kuhl- 
mann, then Secretary to the German Embassy. was an 
honored guest at the great review of Carson’s army, 
which was held in Ulster during Easter, 1914”; “ Sir E. 
Carson had the honor of receiving an invitation to lunch 
with the Kaiser last week at Hamburg.”—Belfast Ewen- 
ing Telegraph, August 27, 1913; “It may not be known 
to the rank and file of Unionists that we have the offer 
of aid from a powerful Continental monarch, who, if 
Home Rule is forced on the Protestants of Ireland, is 
prepared to send an army sufficient to release England 
from any further trouble in Ireland.”—The Irish 
Churchman, November 14, 1913. 

To the prevalent political unrest is added the discon- 
tent of the workmen who, infected by the example of 
the British laborer, are beginning to quit work in various 
places. 

Recently the London Daily News printed a long and 
interesting article on Dublin’s housing conditions. The 
substance of the article, which was reprinted by the New 
York World, is of value in that it 
bears out the contentions made by 
Irish observers years ago. The World 


Dublin’s Slums 


synopsizes the paper as follows: 


There [the north side of the city] 28,639 men and women 
are living in tenement houses which either “are unfit for human 
habitation and incapable of being rendered fit,” or else are “so 
decayed as to be on, or fast approaching, the border line of 
being unfit.” Of these 28,639 dwellers, 4,144 live, eat and sleep 
two in a room, 3,424 three in a room, 3,472 four in a room, 
2,550 five in a room, 1,308 six in a room, 595 seven in a room, 
248 eight in a room, and 108 nine in a room. All these one- 
room tenements are in houses practically unfit for human 
habitation. Cowan describes the task of curing these conditions 
as collossal. The cost he estimates at not less than $40,000,000. 
At least 16,500 new houses are absolutely necessary, while 3,800 
old tenements must be reconstructed. 


The writer in the Datly News declares “ that rather 
more than half the people of Dublin have homes which 
hardly give them a chance of being or becoming good 
citizens.” 

In a recent statement Sir Horace Plunkett, who was 
chairman of the Irish Convention, stresses the need of 
settling the Irish question at once. The average Eng- 

lishman desires a settlement as an ob- 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s,. _ ,. : 
; poe cahter ligation of honor, and because he is 
convinced that Ireland’s “ admitted 
political grievance stands in the way of her cooperation 
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n the war.” In Liberal and Labor circles there is a 
zrowing conviction that the influence of England at the 
Peace Conference will be seriously weakened “if our 
small nationality is knocking at the door demanding the 
ipplication to itself of the principles for which the Allies 
profess to be fighting.” Even those who are not con- 
verted to the “ big schemes of evolution now coming to 
be recognized as an essential part of reconstruction after 
the war,” are unwilling that an unsettled Irish question 
should stand in the way of democratic legislation. An 
analysis of British opinion might reveal a great variety 
of views upon the details of a settlement, but it would 
reveal “an almost unanimous determination that this 
blot on British statesmanship shall be immediately re- 
moved.” Sir Horace Plunkett continues: 

Coming to outside opinion upon the Irish question, J shall 
speak only of that which I know—the opinion of the United 
States. It is not true that, since the American people came into 
the war, they have ceased to care about Home Rule. The only 
change I can discover in their opinion about Ireland is that they 
now condemn utterly those Irish extremists who have ever since 
1911 been made the tools of Prussian intrigue I know also 
that a large body of American opinion holds it to be Ireland’s 
duty—and incidentally the best way to insure the concession of 
what Americans regard as her democratic rights—to fight whole- 
heartedly on the side of the Allies, no matter what grievances 
against Britain she may have or may remember. But neither the 
war nor Ireland’s attitude thereto is held to justify the postpone- 
ment of Home Rule. 

The conclusion of Sir Horace Plunkett is that while 
the average outsider may know very little about the de- 
tails of the much-discussed Irish question, he can realize 
that some form of Home Rule is the only solution, and 
he is puzzled at the procrastinating policy that the Gov- 
ernment is following. 


Mexico.—Once again the Carranzistas have been at 
their old game of murdering Americans. The story of 
last week’s outrage is so like that of the dozen or more 
outrages which have occurred off and 
on during the past four years that it 
is unnecessary to relate it. There 
were the same unreasonable attacks by the Mexicans, the 
death of American soldiers and the usual diplomatic 
apology. The event is interesting, because it draws at- 
tention to conditions in Mexico itself. As usual, unrest 
and murder and worse prevail in the interior. The sub- 
joined letter descriptive of events in Gaudalajara is in- 
structive : 

At last our beloved Archbishop has been captured and exiled. 
Captured, I say, but note how it took place. By permission of 
the Governor he publicly celebrated Mass in one of the towns; 
he was unmolested all day long, but at midnight the soldiers 
swooped down on him with many a flourish. He was locked 
in a cattle-car and sent off without food or drink, under guard 
of soldiers and, as usual, he was subjected to indignities. How- 
ever, he was fortunate to have escaped with his life. The death- 
decree was written and signed by perjured witnesses. This, 
despite the fact that he was told there was no charge against 
him. A higher power, probably friendly intervention, saved 
him from bandit-bullets, no doubt. The whole affair was most 


Unrest and 
Blood 
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dramatic. When the people heard of the arrest they placarded 
their houses in protest: forthwith the Governor ordered the 
signs down, declaring that disobedience would be followed by 
confiscation of property. The signs remained where they were, 
and there was no official theft of property either. But a decree 
was issued, stating that priests were government employees, 
that there could be only one priest for every 5,000 people, that 
none save married priests, or else those over fifty years of age, 
would be tolerated. A committee of prominent people protested 
against this tyranny: the Governor ignored them and then there 
was a great but orderly demonstration. About 30,000 people 
gathered around the executive mansion, demanding an audience. 
The Governor finally appeared and listened to a speech request- 
ing the return of the Archbishop. He refused, saying: “ Are 
these priests Mexicans?” On being told that they were, he 
replied: “ Let them obey the Mexican law, then.” He was told 
that a democratic people were appealing for a repeal of his 
unjust decree. He refused to listen further, and as the people 
were dispersing quietly he ordered the soldiers to charge them. 
The Vicar-General has put the city under an interdict, begin- 
ning August 1. On July 31 the churches were thronged with 
men and women approaching the Sacraments. Confessions were 
heard till three o’clock of the morning of August 1. Since that 
day no Sacraments have been administered: women have put on 
mourning and many men have done the same: people are keeping 
to their houses as far as possible, and the street cars are quite 
deserted. Catholics and anti-Catholics—the latter are in the 
minority—are divided into opposing camps, and the Governor 
is angry and stubborn. The protest is extending through the 
country and altogether life here is unpleasant. 


Later on AmMeERIcA will publish some interesting docu- 
ments bearing on this case. 


Russia.—Mr. James Keeley, who has recently returned 
from Europe where he has been investigating conditions 
under the auspices of the Committee on Public Informa- 

tion, reports that Russia this coming 

Black Prospects winter is sure to be “the world’s 

most awful graveyard.” He thus 
describes the situation there: 


Famine is a certainty, today an actuality. Pestilence is reap- 
ing the first crop of a gigantic harvest. According to my in- 
formation from a quarter to one-third of the inhabitants must 
die before next Summer. There is neither work nor food to 
support the population, and today the working people are simply 
predestined victims of hunger and disease. Productive labor 
has been annihilated and no nation can live without it. 

All financial system has vanished. Debts have been repudi- 
ated, banks abolished, and the gold reserve of the nation largely 
stolen. The printing press is the monetary right arm of the Bol- 
shevist Government. Three months ago the Trotzkyites had 
turned out 28,000,000,000 rubles of the old pattern notes. The 
postal service having gone to the scrap heap, communities finding 
it difficult to secure supplies of this fiat currency took to manu- 
facturing their own notes, which are not accepted outside their 
own districts or towns. 

Railroad and inland water-travel is almost a thing of the past. 
Fuel is the crux of this situation. The available supply has 
disappeared. The unburned oil fields are not working, and the 
Bolshevist mind conceiving the idea that the plutocrats could 
not create wealth without coal, flooded the mines. Adminis- 
trative staffs of railroads also were creatures of the money 
devil, so they were dismissed. As a result, rolling stock and 
tracks are rapidly going to pot. Some few railroads are oper- 
ating, but as private concerns in the hands of enterprising ban- 
dits. Each station has its own tariff for passengers and freight. 
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a standstill, nine-tenths of the factories 

Many are heaps of ruins, because they 
were the property of the ‘ Cotton fabri- 
cating practically is a memory, for this reason: It was the cus- 
tom in Russia for banks to buy and hold cotton for their patrons 
So, the leaders of the New Ideal, believing the cotton belonged 
to the money devil, struck a blow at capitalism by burning all 
the cotton they could get their hands on. 

Only twenty per cent of the tillable lands of European Russia 
put into crops this year. As far back as the spring of 
the Social Revolutionists led to the burn- 
the large agricultural estates. 
Equitable divi- 


Manufacturing is at 
having been shut down. 
‘criminal bourgeois.” 


were 
1917 the teachings on 
ing and destruction of many of 
Live stock and implements were appropriated. 
sion of the loot often caused trouble 
Commerce, even from the standpoint of 1917, does not exist. 
All the 
the impossibility of getting raw materials, and because their fac- 
been Retail vanished for 
reason that their stocks were confiscated and they 


Such commerce as exists is in the hands 


big firms have suspended because of the lack of coal, 


tories have destroyed dealers have 
the simpl 
cannot get any more 
of acquisitive soldiers who have stolen goods and army trans- 
trucks. Thes« merchants travel the land, buy- 


ing at forced sales or stealing when the latter seems more de- 


port peripatetu 


sirable 


Mr. Keeley predicts that a German-made Czar who 
will promise to avert the threatening famine is likely to 
be offered the starving peasants who are now turning en 
masse to the Orthodox Church to protect them from the 
the New York 


Long writes thus of the religious 


horrors caused by the Bolsheviki. In 
Evening Post, R. C. 
condition of Russia, and the revolt of the pious peasants 
against the rationalistic propaganda of the Bolsheviki: 


The reaction toward orthodoxy began a year ago, when the 
Ecumenical Congress, the first for two centuries, met at Moscow; 
but it took big dimensions only after the Dolshevist revolution 
disestablishment, followed by 
aggressive, forcible, “eradicate super- 
The /svestiva, organ of the Soviets, lately complained 
of the depravity of peasants in Samara who burned a Soviet 
headquarters in retaliation for the burning by Bolsheviki of a 
church. The peasants showed that they preferred the church to 
free land, and even preferred local Lutheran Germans to the 
irreligious Bolsheviki 

That this 
plain from the fact that the peasants in many districts are oppos- 


of November brought church 


somewhat measures to 


stition.” 


religious revival is associated with nationalism is 
ing the new civil marriage and birth registration as “the ungodly 
from the Dielo Naroda, 
imagine that civil birth registration was imposed by the Brest- 


as a device for securing future Ger- 


Berlin system,” and even, it appears 
Litovsk Treaty (presumably 
man cannon fodder) 

In violation of religious liberty proclaimed in the first days of 
the revolution and nominally maintained after the Bolshevist 
revolt, the local Soviets make war on these [“ superstitious ”] 
practices, dividing them into suyeverie or common superstition, 
and tsuverstvo or criminal, fanatical superstition, both a peril to 
the Socialist-Rationalist cause, and therefore counter-revolution- 
The strongest 
religious, anti-foreign and anti-Bolshevist feeling is in the forests 
and northeast of Petrograd, which just two centuries ago were 
the refuge and stronghold of holy men who resented Peter the 
Great's European reforms and his subjection of the Church to 


the State. 


ary. In this movement history repeats itself. 


Uruguay.—A recent issue of the Montevideo Times 
prints the text of the new law which quite lately legis- 
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lated out of existence private schools and religious in- 
struction. As reported in the Times 
the iniquitous measure reads as fol- 
lows: 


The Education 
Law 


Art. 1—Primary Education is public or private. The public is 
that paid for and given in the State schools. Private is that 
given in schools not supported by the State, and established in 
accord with the present law. Art. 2—No private educational in- 
stitution may be established without first obtaining written per- 
mission from the inspector of private education in the depart- 
ment of Montevideo, or the departmental inspectors of primary 
education elsewhere. Art. 3—Any one applying for this authori- 
zation must specify the exact situation where the school is to be 
installed, its hygienic and sanitary conditions, size of the class 
rooms and the number of pupils to be placed in each. The au- 
thority granting the permission shall verify these data by inspec- 
tion. Art. 4—The private schools already established in the re- 
public shall apply for and obtain the necessary authorization 
within three months from the promulgation of this law. Art. 5— 
In order to teach in a private school it is necessary to hold a 
teacher’s diploma issued by the scholastic authorities in accord 
with the law of common education. Art. 6—Those persons at 
present teaching in primary private schools must obtain their 
diplomas within a year from the promulgation of this law. After 
that period and during another two years the director general 
of primary education may issue provisional authorizations with a 
maximum duration of a year to those proving their competence 
in the manner the said director may determine. Art. 7- 
Teachers of languages, drawing, gymnastics, and dressmaking or 
cutting are excepted from the above requirement. Art 8— When 
private primary schools do not adopt the programs and text- 
books used in the public schools, they must submit their own for 
approval by the director general of primary instruction. Art. 9— 
Members of the clergy or priests of any religion may not teach 
in private schools, even when fulfilling the conditions of Articles 
5 and 6. This shall be obligatory within a year from the pro- 
mulgation of this law. Art. 10—It is absolutely prohibited to re- 
ceive boarders in colleges controlled by religious associations or 
by members of the same, whatever the religion they profess. 
Art. 11—The scholastic authorities have the right of inspection 
and vigilance over all private primary schools, which shall be 
exercised in accord with the regulations to be issued. Art. 12— 
Failure to comply with any of the dispositions of this law shall 
be punished by the immediate closing of the establishment, after 
proof given in brief and summary form before the justice of the 
peace of the section where the school is situated. In such cases 
the representation of the scholastic authorities shall be exercised 
by the inspectors of private teaching, the departmental inspectors 
of primary instruction, or the person appointed by the national 
inspector. Repetition of the offence shall be punished with a 
fine of $100 to $200, or the equivalent imprisonment. Art. 13— 
The following item is hereby incorporated in Schedule 9 assigned 
by the budget to the director general of primary instruction; 2 
sub-inspectors, $1,920, traveling expenses for the same, $480. 
Art. 14—All laws opposed to the fulfillment of the present are re- 
pealed. Art. 15—The Executive shall issue the regulations (by- 
laws) of this law. 

To this the Times appends the following editorial note: 


It would be interesting to know, with regard to Article 12, 
how the offence can be repeated after the establishment has been 
closed. The closure, for a first and possibly slight infringement 
of the law, is an exceedingly severe penalty, and in fact much 
severer than the penalty proposed for a repetition of the offence. 

Apparently the same power is at work in Italy, France 
and South America, for the education laws in all three 
places bear a striking similarity to one another. 

















tinuous anti-Papal propaganda might be difficult 
to define. Every Catholic begins with the as- 
sumption that the Pope has a full sense of his responsi- 
bility, and so is apt to dismiss lightly statements which 
convey the idea that the Vatican has acted weakly, or 
thoughtlessly, or been made the instrument of this or 
that influence. Many Catholics, however, have enough 
concern when they’ see a statement derogatory to the 
credit of the Holy See, to desire that the facts be made 
known, and indeed it has happened in every case that 
as soon as such a statement has appeared the case for the 
Vatican has been promptly stated. What causes im- 
patience is that when the facts have been stated, and the 
position as to the particular accusation has been made 
clear, no attention is paid, the criticism being continued 
just as though there had been no answer whatever. 
Sometimes slight concessions are made, but invari- 
ably a new attack is substituted for the old one. They 
will begin by saying the Pope is not neutral; then they 
will admit that the Pope has been neutral as between 
belligerents, but will argue that he ought not to be, as 
there can be no neutrality as between right and wrong. 
Or they will proclaim that the Pope did not denounce 
any of the outrages perpetrated in the name of military 
necessity, and when it is shown that the Pope, and the 
Pope alone among neutrals, did denounce one outrage 
after another, they will find some incident which did not 
call forth a Papal pronouncement and accuse the Pope 
of culpable omission. Or they will affirm that the Pope 
left Belgium to her fate, and when confronted with 
documents proving the contrary they will shift the attack 
to some other quarter. They assert that it is the Pope’s 
interest to be pro-German, and then calmly ignore the 
complaints of the German press that the Vatican is over- 
friendly to the Allies. They denounce the Pope’s peace 
terms as pro-German, shutting their eyes to the fact that 
President Wilson discussed the subject in language 
scarcely to be distinguished from that of the Pope. They 
make the machinations of Mgr. Gerlach the basis of an 
attack on the Pope, and then when the finding of the 
Italian military tribunal handsomely exonerates the Vati- 
can they protest that the Pope did not institute any pro- 
cess against the man who had betrayed the Pontiff who 
trusted him, who had fled from Rome, and who was con- 
demned in his absence to penal servitude for life by the 
very tribunal which expressly exonerated the Vatican 
of any cognizance of his deings. When they have gone 
through the whole list, if they concede that perhaps “ too 
much has been said about the attitude of the Pope and 
the Vatican,” it is only that they may add that “ too littie 
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Is a New Anti-Catholic Drive Imminent ? 


J. C. WaLsa 


has been said about the open enmity and subterranean 
plotting of the Church as a whole against the Allies ;” 
that “what the Pope is saying or thinking is infinitely 
less important than what the priests and their flocks are 
doing; ’’ and that “ wherever the power and influence of 
the Papacy prevails, the mighty forces of dogmatic re- 
ligion are actively arrayed in opposition to the Allies.” 
At this stage of the controversy Catholics are justified 
if they are a little more than impatient. 

When this position has been reached, indeed, some- 
thing more than impatience is called for. It then be- 
comes obvious that the ultimate design is to call into 
question the political trustworthiness of the whole Cath- 
olic body, and to cause non-Catholics to assume, as a 
thing not open to dispute, that the Catholic community, 
with some notable exceptions, perhaps, is an enemy 
within the gates. From this to an underground cam- 
paign against Catholics is a short step, and after that 
phase has been well established it is a relatively simple 
matter, in a time of general political excitement, to sub- 
ordinate all other platform issues to open attacks upon 
Catholics and the Catholic Church. The Catholic who 
stands up to the attacks is very certain to be accused of 
preaching sedition. There is nothing fanciful in this 
picture. The thing has happened once and twice in 
Canada, it has happened in Australia, they seem to be all 
ready for the final onset in England, and the signs are 
plentiful that the process is fairly well advanced in the 
United States. The excellent influence exerted by the 
positive action of the whole Catholic body since the 
country entered the war is being undermined, and by no 
other agency so effectively as by this anti- Vatican propa- 
ganda, translatable at will into denunciation of “ the 
open enmity and subterranean plotting of the Church as 
a whole against the Allies.” One would like to know 
how far this anti-Papal propaganda influenced the hos- 
tility of Y. M. C. A. people all over the country to 
official Washington’s sane proposal for a single financial 
drive in which the Catholics should be included. 

The question now is whether anything can be done to 
stop the progress of the movement before the more dis- 
agreeable stages have been reached. Catholics, certainly, 
have no desire to see it proceed, but, conscious of the 
rectitude of their own consciences, they are not likely to 
exert themselves, even if their exertions seemed likely 
to be fruitful. There are others, however, with an equal 
or perhaps a greater interest in preventing what is threat- 
ened. There are great secular agencies which have it in 
their power to prevent the spread of the evil. While the 
answer to attacks on the Pope are cynically disregarded 
by the anti-Vatican propagandists, a useful purpose 
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surely could be served by putting into form convenient 
for reference, and making readily available to those who 
might seek it, the information pertinent to each item of 
the attack. Cardinal Gasparri, Cardinal Gibbons, Car- 
dinal Bourne, and several others who can speak with 
authority, not excluding Italian statesmen, Belgian writ- 
ers or French publicity bureaus, have done much towards 
letting the truth be known. Perhaps an effort should be 
made to see that their intervention does not fail of its 
full effect for want of a wider diffusion of the evidence 
they have adduced. 

A difficulty is that those who would make the uni- 
versal priest a universal enemy carry the war into many 
distant fields. ‘ Side-show” campaigns have no ter- 
rors for them. They say, for example, that in Ireland, 
‘ Poverty, squalor, sloth and ignorance rule over a people 
sinking to decay, that Rome’s empire may be maintained 
intact; ” that the priest in Ireland is regarded as “a sort 
of wizard, a medicine man with miraculous endow- 
ments,”’ and that “ Everywhere the individual cowers be- 
fore the ecclesiastical terror.’”’ After all, serious discus- 
sion of the military situation produced by what Mr. 
Lloyd George called the “ stupidities and malignities ” of 
the War Office cannot be confined within the compass 
of an answer to that. Neither is any conclusive argu- 
ment to be drawn from the equal rejection of conscrip- 
tion by Protestant South Africa and by Australia, where 
Archbishop Mannix declined to be cowed by Mr. 
Hughes. Neither can the public policy of Spain or the 
Argentine be intelligently debated in terms of the differ- 
ences of view of prelates and priests of the same Church, 
all “ controlled by the Holy See.”” There must be some 
boundaries to the fires within which the action of the 
Holy See can be held to have been manifested since the 
war began. We know, indeed, that that action has been 
very largely confined to the initiation and development of 
works of mercy, to the assuaging of passions excited by 
the war, to the alleviation of suffering, and to a search for 
the means of ending the blood-bath of Europe on terms 
which would offer some hopeful prospect of preventing a 
resumption of the slaughter. 

The Pope mourns because in every 
Pericles said of Athens “the year has lost its spring,” 
and the Pope labors to the end that the adolescent gen- 
eration may not forever be cast living into the maw of 
Moloch. Within the circle of his acts and his inhibi- 
tions, of his praise and his protests, of his counsels and 
his denunciations, of his strivings and, so far, his failure, 
there are the materials from which some day the story of 
his reign will be written. We need not suffer ourselves 
to be drawn too far afield, but it would be useful, it 
would be comforting, and in the end it would be an in- 
spiration, if the materials which are already available 
could be brought together under one cover. If the at- 
tacks are to continue, and there is no sign of abatement, 
resort to such an arsenal will become increasingly neces- 
sary. 
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of a Palaeontologist 
J. B. CULEMANS 


VOLUTION is an incontrovertible fact. No 

scientist dare deny it without putting himself out- 
side the pale of recognized research and scholarship. 
The theoretical primitive plant-animal which all evolu- 
tionism must perforce postulate, has never been dis- 
covered among fossil remains, nor has it ever been pro- 
duced in the laboratory. But it must be confidently as- 
sumed as the basic fact and corner-stone of the whole edi- 
fice. This being granted, the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest, together with that of the ceaseless urge of the 
life-impulse adapting itself to the environment, account 
for the gradual unfolding of living things in the course 
of untold ages. And man is too closely related to the 
lower animals to permit him to think for a moment that 
he is an exception to the rule, and exempt from the work- 
ings of evolutionary law. If the idea of duty, duty owed 
to himself, to his neighbor, to his God, seems to diversify 
him from other creatures, it is but another indication of 
his long struggle upward through geologic ages, when this 
thought was persistently nurtured in all his progenitors, 
as a cursory glance at his development plainly shows. 

From the day of the trilobites, in the Paleozoic era, 
there was a constant purpose adhered to, if more or less 
falteringly, in the struggle toward a higher existence, giv- 
ing rise first of all to animals with backbone and spine. 
In the following or Mezozoic era the successors, the 
saurians, were no longer content with their terrestrial 
possessions ; they sent down to the sea an expeditionary 
force recruited from several different families which 
quickly gained dominion there, as they transformed their 
limbs into paddles, resistlessly urged on in their search 
for subsistence, to appropriate the whole vast expanse of 
water. 

A little later, driven by the same blind ineluctable in- 
ternal push, they tried their fortune in the air, and flying 
dragons became realities. It was the time when dinosaurs 
flourished everywhere, their bodies weighing twenty tons, 
and their brains perhaps twenty ounces. But very early 
the saurian class was split into two general divisions, one 
of them giving rise to diminutive mammals, who carried 
the pulse of life up to the higher animals of the present 
time. With no hope of ever rivaling the dinosaurs in 
massiveness or armament, they were forced by the ad- 
versity of their environment to develop along the lines 
of mental ability. Slowly, as a suitable food supply of 
cereals, grasses, nuts and fruits became available, the 
higher mammals appeared in great numbers. The tri- 
umph of intelligence, agility and brain power over the 
brute strength and the sluggish mentality of the dinosaurs 
was complete. The latter were outwitted and outfought, 
and disappeared from the scene. 

But a still higher plane of development awaited. Dur- 
ing the middle of the Cenozoic era, or the Age of Mam- 
mals, somewhere between 1,000,000 and 10,000,000 years 
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vo, there lived in the well-forested lowlands of Southern 
\sia small arboreal anthropoids, which were the common 
neestors of the chimpanzee, the gorilla and man. They 
ubsisted largely on fruits, nuts and herbs. But gigantic 
rustal deformations of the earth occurred; mountain- 
aking forces slowly uplifted the Himalayan mass; the 
limate of the world became progressively cooler; im- 
nense forests disappeared. A fierce contest ensued once 
ore between the clawed carnivores and the anthropoids 
leprived of their arboreal habitat. The latter were forced 
o ward off starvation by competing with the former 
owerful food-hunting creatures. Under the compul- 
ion of such an adverse physical and biologic environ- 
nent, the long-tailed, strong-armed anthropoids evolved 
nto tailless semi-erect bipeds, and at length developed 
nto primitive man, the men of the Old Stone Age. 

These are in their truly child-like simplicity, the divert- 
ing musings of a professor of Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ontario, in the July issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 
(nly the professor takes himself and his pretended 
science very seriously, however much the demands he 
makes upon our imagination and faith surpass anything 
the oft-derided preachers and theologians ever set 
forth. Not having one single authenticated fact to sup- 
port it, this theory of the descent of man could appeal 
only to a dreamy-eyed don who has abdicated all critical 
sense and set himself up as the infallible interpreter of 
past ages and the master-teacher of future generations. 
Yet he is but one of several scores of evolutionists who 
for nearly a century have freely indoctrinated the youth 
who sat at their feet with the principle that man owes his 
place in the sun to brute strength as manifested in the 
survival of the fittest among his thousands of animal pro- 
genitors; that duty and cunning are identical and are 
the only means in later geologic ages for his less power- 
ful simian ancestors to overcome their stronger neigh- 
bors; that man could rise only through slaughter and an- 
nihilation to his present plane. 

In the days of yore when, notwithstanding a deep- 
rooted faith, scholars speculated with great thoroughness 
on the origin, the nature and the end of man, they made 
it abundantly clear by the light of reason that man came 
from the hand of an omnipotent Maker, who constituted 
him from the beginning the king of this earthly domain. 
Far from being the descendant of predacious carnivores 
and arboreal simians, he was their master, and they his 
absolute servants. The savants of today “insist on exhibit- 
ing all the links in their animal lineage, and point with 
pride to the powerful monsters of the sea, the air and the 
forest that were their ancestors. Dismissing with a mild 
contempt the discredited speculations of medieval science 
and philosophy, and the empty verbiage in which they 
strutted forth, they proceed to spin out hypotheses which 
for wild flights of fancy and uncouth terminology, sur- 
pass by far anything that even a decadent scholasticism 
can boast of. Where evolutionists demand apodictic 
proofs of others, they bring not the shadow of a proof 


themselves beyond the ipse dixit of Darwin or Spencer or 
Bergson. They believe devoutly in the warfare between 
science and theology; sneer covertly at the Virgin Birth 
and Resurrection from the dead, and look upon those and 
kindred doctrines as inoffensive dogmas that hold weak 
minds in their grip. No dogmas are worthy of belief ex- 
cept their own and these they assert with autocratic 
finality. 

However, in the lurid light of present world-events, any 
defense of evolution is but a desperate and futile attempt 
to rescue it from the wreck and ruin of war. If evolu- 
tion is true, the present struggle must be viewed as a 
repetition of the age-old conflict between the weak and 
the strong for the mastery of the world; as a new exhibi- 
tion of the primal impulses that have convulsed the earth 
for ages, irrespective of any moral principles. For these 
are non-existent; they also are subject to flux, condi- 
tioned by the needs of each evolutionary stage and 
changing with the changing environment. Love never 
played a part in it: the law of tooth and claw was su- 
preme. If evolutionism is true the democracies of the 
world not only deserve but are bound to go down in the 
struggle for existence ; if might was right in the primeval 
jungle and led to the making of man, might must be right 
today. The survival of the fittest through power and 
cunning will leave our adversaries in command of a 
world they have won by superior strength. 

Thus in the final analysis the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest is diametrically opposed to the conception 
of the brotherhood of man. Evolution according to Dar- 
win and Weismann and De Vries is the antithesis of 
Christianity according to Christ and John and Paul. A 
merciless materialism that leads us to despair of the 
future of man’s world is the ethical fruit of evolution, 
for which the palaeontologist makes himself responsible 
when he lays aside his fossil shells and petrified bones to 
trespass on the precincts of the philosopher and preacher. 

But evolution as an all-sufficient explanation of the 
universe and man is a myth, a dream, a ghastly night- 
mare, from which the world is awakening with a rude 
shock. To many it has been the only religion they pro- 
fessed, and that religion is finding an inglorious grave 
in the trenches of Picardy and Flanders, where humanity 
is emancipating itself from greed and selfishness and 
animalism. The next generation, studying present events 
in calm retrospect, will have ample reason to be ashamed 
of the mythical gods set up in a recent past by irrespon- 
sible university professors; of the tyrannical yoke these 
gods imposed in the name of science; of the dismal 
prospect they held out and finally realized on gory battle- 
fields. If ethical standards of liberty and morality are 
to be restored to the world, the world must never again 
be allowed to find its inspiration and its motives for 
action among the brutes that once ruled the deap sea and 
the impenetrable forest, but learn anew that fidelity to 
moral obligations is based on belief in a personal Deity 
to whom man is accountable. 
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T has been proved that the Christian Science Publish- 
ing Society is a valuable cash asset of Christian 
Science. Under the rules of the “ Church Manual,” 

all the net profits of this publishing society, are turned 
over semi-annually to the the Mother 
Church, subject to the order of the Christian Science 
Board of Directors, which is authorized to order its dis- 
position in accordance with the By-Laws of the “ Church 
Manual.” It has that the 
“Church Manual” provides for a Committee on Busi- 
ness, to be elected by the Board of Directors, to trans- 
act the business of the Mother Church and attend to 
Committee on Publication 


Treasurer of 


also been demonstrated 


business as the 
shall commit to it. This 
engaged in the transaction of the business assigned 
them, shall be paid from the Church funds which opens 
the way to the spending of millions of dollars. 

The Committee on Publication, for the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, it has been shown, 


such other 


business committee, while 


consists of one member, whose salary shall be not less 
than $4,000 a year. At present, Judge Clifford P. Smith, 
of Boston, holds this position. In each State, the readers 
of the three largest branch-churches annually elect and 
appoint a Committee on Publication, to serve in their 
lecalities. In New York State, at the present time, Albert 
I. Gilmore, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, holds the position. 
This committee corrects all “ incorrect ” matter published 
concerning Christian Science, and its latitude is wide. 
Frederick Dixon, at present editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, was formerly the District Manager for 


the Committee on Publication, for Great Britain and 
ireland, as well as the Publication Committee for the 
counties in which London, England, is situated. This 


position is an appointive one, controlled by the Christian 
Science Board of Directors. Mr. Dixon also looked after 
the London News Bureau and otherwise made himself 
useful before coming to our shores. 

For many months the Christian Science Monitor, that 
examplar of light, has been conducting a campaign of 
calumny against the Catholic Church, insidiously spread- 
ing its wares across the continent, evidently with the ap- 
proval of the Committee on Publication, and of the 
Science Board of Directors. When an unusually vicious 
editorial appears in the Monitor, forthwith it is marked 
and sent to the editors of the country, to school-teachers 
and to molders of public opinion. In this way, “ the 
powers that be” follow the command of the founder of 
‘Science,” to spend the church funds to further the 
cause, That the message may reach the greater number 
of people, and be read by them, the untruthful editorials 


are marked and carefully labeled. For this purpose, is 
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the Christian Science Church pouring its funds into the 
Monitor today. 

The Monitor is extremely English in tone. Its foreign 
editor and chief oracle, Frederick Dixon, an undiluted 
product of “ Mother England,” was imported into this 
country from London, three or four years ago, to man 
the Science ship. Previously, he had made frequent trips 
to this country, though he has never evinced a desire to 
forswear his allegiance to the Union Jack and come 
under the Stars and Stripes. In fact, so kéen are his 
views on the subject, that an attaché of the Christian 
Science Publishing Society, at its offices in Boston, 
proudly declared that Mr. Dixon “was very partial to 
his own country, and would not consider giving it up.” 
The Monitor, particularly under the guidance of Mr. 
Dixon, is extremely English in tone, and reading it, one 
wonders whether it is an English publication masquerad- 
ing under an American name. It is said, in Science 
circles, that the sheet has a greater circulation in London, 
Engiand, than it has in New York. Just what else Mr. 
Dixon brought over from England is uncertain, but there 
is no question, but that the gentleman brought over a 
heavy consignment of anti-Catholic hatred and bigotry, 
born and bred in England. 

According to the 1917 newspaper directory, the 
Christian Science Monitor has a circulation of 72,536. 
Whether this includes the sample and marked copies sent 
so regularly through the country, is not known, but pre- 
sumably, it includes such copies. The subscription rate 
is $9.00 per year, and while the receipts are large, the ex- 
penses likewise are enormous. News bureaus are main- 
tained in the large cities, and the Monitor is, in reality, 
endowed by the Mother Church of Boston. Mrs. Eddy 
took care of this by empowering the Board of Trustees 
to “ conduct the business of the Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Society on a strictly Christian basis, for the pro- 
motion of the interests of Christian Science.” (Article 
XXV, Section 1, page 8o.) 

The better to promote these interests, the Monitor in- 
dulges in a carefully-laid and well-financed plan of 
attack. Mr. Frederick Dixon evidently had a keen eye 
to business when he decided to permit himself to be tem- 
porarily transplanted to our shores, with a free hand to 
malign Catholicism. 

Remember [said his secretary], we are not attacking any one’s 
religion. We don’t care how many Catholics there are in this 
country, or in the world, but we do not want them in politics. 
It is only when the Catholic Church, through its foreign poten- 
tate, enters into the politics of this country, that we throw the 
brick-bats! Confidentially, I may say that the action of the 


Catholic Bishops and authorities in the conscription matter, has 
been the same in Australia, in Canada, and in Ireland, which 














shows that their orders came direct from Rome. If you will 
look up the editorials in the Monitor, from March 16 to March 25, 
vou will find some interesting reading concerning this Catholic 
ictivity in the politics of this country. And, I may say, if you 
will watch the Monitor carefully, you will see a lot more along 
these lines, in the future! 


The anti-Catholic editorials which were so firmly fixed 
in the mind of this underling, appeared in the Monitor 
for March 21, 23 and 25. They were entitled: ‘“ The 
Collar Black and Chestnut Wig,” “ Religion and Politics,”’ 
and “ Mr. Murphy’s Refutation Refuted.” They were 
bitter, false, without warrant or excuse and can only be 
explained by the inborn bigotry of Mr. Frederick Dixon. 

The “Church Manual,’ with the By-Laws of the 
Mother Church, which, though written by Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy, was, she tells us in the preface, “ impelled 
by a power not one’s own.” Upon this “ Manual,” the 
Science rule of faith sinks or swims. Mrs. Eddy always 
religiously maintained that she had no quarrel with any 
religion, but as was to be expected of one divinely ap- 
pointed for the purpose, was interested solely in the 
furthering of the interests of the cause of Christian 
Science. She has laid down, in Article VIII, Section 3, 
page 41: 

However despitefully used and misrepresented by the churches 
or the press, in return employ no violent invective, and do good 
unto your enemies when the opportunity occurs. A departure 
from this rule disqualifies a member for office in the Church or 


on the Board of Lectureship, and renders this member liable to 
discipline, and possibly, dismissal from the Mother Church. 


Again, Article I, Section 9, page 28: 


If an officer fails to fulfil all the obligations of his office, the 
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Board of Directors shall immediately call a meeting and notify 
this officer either to resign his place or to perform his office 
faithfully; then failing to do either, said officer shall be dis- 
missed from this Church, and his dismissal written on the 


* church records. 


If the Board of Directors of the Christian Science 
Church have not cast this “ Church Manual” into the 
discard, the time is at hand when Mr. Dixon should be 
called to account for his anti-Catholic activity, and for 
his false accusations. But the Science headquarters are 
so steeped in anti-Catholic bigotry that nothing of the 
kind is likely to happen. 

Mr. Dixon, in the editorial: “ The Collar Black and 
the Chestnut Wig ”—how delightfully English !—printed 
in the Christian Science Monitor, March 21 last, in 
answering the charge against the Monitor of promoting 
an anti-Catholic campaign in Canada, admits that “ One 
member of the staff of this paper has periodically visited 
Ottawa, and may even do so again.” He denies that 
shortly after the appearance of this English gentleman, 
known to “Sir Robert Borden for some time,’ there 
followed “ another body of conspirators” who traveled 
to Ottawa to hold a council of war. Mr. Dixon asks 
the names of these conspirators. It were idle to name 
names, but the fact that the gentlemen did arrive in 
Ottawa, and hailed from Boston, will be shown in another 
article. And the fact must not be lost sight of that when 
attending to “ church business,” the Business Committee 
of the Mother Church are paid for their trouble out of 
the same funds which are now being diverted to the gen- 
eral anti-Catholic campaign of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


The Woman Worker 


JosepH Husstern, S. J. 


IDE by side with man, woman is pictured walking 
with uplifted head towards the dawn of economic 
independence. To some this is an inspiring sight. 

To others, not so. Naturally Catholics turn to the 
Church to find her attitude towards this important sub- 
ject. No one has been so consistently devoted to the 
unfolding of woman’s powers and the promotion of her 
temporal and spiritual welfare as the Catholic Church. 
We need but point to the brilliant galaxy of learned 
women who flourished in the cloisters of the Middle Ages 
or to the marvelous activities displayed by such great 
Catholic heroines as St. Catherine of Siena, Blessed 
Joan of Arc or St. Teresa to whom even the non-Cath- 
olic world turns for inspiration and encouragement. The 
Church is no less interested in the women of our day, 
and particularly in the millions whom economic circum- 
stances have driven from the home into the open mart, 
the busy shop and factory. 


That woman, no less than man, should be devoted to 
a useful occupation is a first principle of Christianity. 
Even in the literature of the Jewish Talmud there is a 
wise saying that if a woman has a hundred servants, it 
should not dispense her from personal work. Idleness 
is the mother oi vice, and the proverb holds as true of 
woman as of man. There is no reason and no excuse 
for an existence of mere leisure and social functions. 
The woman who lives but to be served, whose time is 
given to pleasure and “ society,” whose sole ambition is 
to be a thing of useless preciousness, envied or admired, 
is a human parasite who thrives upon the toil and blood 
of others. 

How dignified and noble by the side of this scented 


creature, whose only worth is in her silks and satins, her 


lap dogs and her limousines, is the true Christian work- 
ing girl! In her Christ lives again. Her soul is pure 
from the taint of sin. Beneath her drawn and tired 
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features, wearied after the long day’s toil, is hidden, 
though not all concealed, the presence of the Living God 
who tabernacles in her breast. Who that has learned to 
know her does not honor and respect her ? Yet what 
power has been able thus to uphold her dignity and pre- 
serve her purity amid the world’s allurements but that 
of the Catholic Church which 1s her comfort, her glory 
and her joy; within whose sanctuary she can find her 
truest rest and at whose altar she partakes of the Bread 
of Life ? 

But if the Church acknowledges the need of woman’s 
work, both within and without the home, and has no 
blame to cast upon the Christian woman worker, whom 
she ever fosters and protects, it does not therefore follow 
that she approves of the condition of society in which 
millions of women, married and unmarried, are driven 
forth into the field of the world’s industrial competition. 
Much less does the Church consider this an ideal state. 
Such indeed is the fallacy of that typical Socialist philos- 
ophy which would constrain all alike, irrespective of sex, 
to take their place at the wheel of industry or in the 
booth ef commerce. It is in a measure likewise the error 
of that modern feminism which demands for every 
woman complete economic independence, while denying 
to man the Divinely-assigned headship of the family. 
Both these systems are equally repugnant to Christianity 
and to the Catholic Church which will safeguard, at 
every cost, the right and dignity of womankind. 

The Church has not failed to understand the economic 
exigencies of our time, both as they apply to the legions 
of women who must earn their livelihood in industry or 
commerce, and to the commonwealth which may stand in 
special peed of their service in times of national crisis. 
Yet neither does she ever lose sight of woman’s normal 
purpose in life. Spiritually it is the same as that of man, 
but in the material order it differs from his in many re- 
spects, even as in structure, function, character and apti- 
tude different from man: “ For 
woman is not undeveloped man, but diverse.” Neither 
training nor education can ever make her the same as 
man, nor ever should strive to do so. There is an ideal 
of womanliness and an ideal of manliness, and both are 
perfect in their way; but there is no sadder spectacle for 
angels and for men in this sublunary world than the 


woman was created 


womanlike man or the manlike woman. 

“Male and female he created them,” the Scripture 
tells us. This difference is again brought home to us in 
the consequences of the Fall. To man God said: 
“ Cursed is the earth in thy work; with labor and toil 
shalt thou eat thereof all the days of thy life.’ But to 
woman He said: “In sorrow shalt thou bring forth thy 
children.” Here therefore are clearly defined the nor- 
mal occupations of both sexes for which the Almighty 
has especially fitted them. The hard and burdensome 
toil of the outer world is, so far as possible, to be the por- 
tion of man, while the gentler, but even more heroic 
sacrifices of home and motherhood fall to the part of 
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woman. Hence in his great Encyclical on “ The Condi 
tion of Labor ” Pope Leo XIII has this to say of woman, 
which briefly sums up the entire doctrine of the Church 
on the important question of woman labor: 


Women are not suited for certain occupations; a woman is 
by nature fitted for home-work, and it is that which is best 
adapted to preserve her modesty and to promote the good up- 
bringing of children and the well-being of the family. 


Yet of the women who are engaged in wage-earning 
occupations outside of the home many have not made the 
choice of their own heart. Others have freely chosen the 
state of virginity to preserve their purity for God alone, 
and are working out their salvation in the world rather 
than within convent walls. Both classes may be doing 
God’s will according to their best lights and both classes 
must seek to earn their livelihood as best they can. A. 
E. Mahuteaux in the Liverpool Catholic Times thus 
summarizes the problem. 


Many women fortunately will always find their happiness in 
receiving shelter and comfort from a father’s or a husband’s 
love. No one wants to change that. It is both the normal 
and the ideal. But what must happen to the large number of 
women who have neither father nor husband? From whose 
kindness and solicitude will they receive the necessary means 
of subsistence? And if in honor a woman may not receive 
them from any other, how can she procure them except by her 
own skill and effort? And how, in the present state of our 
social economy, can that skill and effort be exercised except in 
competition with her fellow-beings, men and women alike? 


Woman's place, therefore, as the writer observes, is 
wherever Providence has given her duties to perform; 
for no woman’s hands may be idle, whether she labors 
for herself or for others. Some have their duties in their 
own home or in the home of others, and some have their 
duties in hospital, workshop, school or office. There 
are certain classes of work which should be re- 
stricted to men, and there are others which woman can 
perform as well or perhaps far better. The domestic 
sphere is hers by nature. For the rest it matters 
not what we do, provided we do well what God’s Provi- 
dence assigns us. It is the love of Him that gives to 
every act its highest value and it is this alone that can 
raise to a fine white flame of devotion these little lives 
of ours, whether they burn in cloister, home or work- 
shop. Nothing of all this conflicts with the Holy 
Father’s teaching, that woman is by nature fitted for 
home-work and that it is this which is best adapted to 
preserve her modesty and prepare her for her normal 
duty as wife and mother. It is in the latter function that 
she can render to society her greatest service, unless in- 
deed she choose for her sole Spouse Christ the Lord, that 
she may become the spiritual mother of souls. 

Clearly, then, it is the duty of the State to provide, so 
far as possible, that woman shall be enabled to follow 
her primal vocation of motherhood. If already a mother 
she must be given the opportunity to devote to her chil- 
dren all that attention and care which make industrial 
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occupations in shop or factory impossible. Her place 
is now in the home, with her little ones. This, as we 
cannot too frequently repeat, is one of the most urgent 
reasons obliging the State to secure an adequate family 
wage for every adult male laborer. Thus will he be able, 
in the early years of his manhood, to offer a home to the 
woman of his choice where she can happily perform the 
duties of a Christian mother, undisturbed by the struggle 
for existence whose weight should rightly fall upon the 
husband’s shoulders. Her own duties, if conscientiously 
performed, may far more than balance this burden, while 
the claims of charity will leave no moments idle on her 
hands. 

Both statistics and experience show conclusively that, 
in general, married women will gladly withdraw from 
‘-dustrial and commercial life if a suitable family wage 
s paid their husbands. Their withdrawal, like the pre- 
vention of child labor, will in turn react favorably upon 
the labor situation, will lessen unemployment and tend to 
raise the wages of the men. 

But there is a duty likewise imposed upon the indi- 
vidual man and woman. It is the duty of thrift and 
moderation, and unless this is better observed by all 
classes there can be no solution of our problem. We are 
living in an age of extravagant expenditure. The rich 
by the neglect of their stewardship, using their surplus 
wealth as if it stood at their free disposal and were not 
intended for the common good, are setting an example 
of lavish living which the poor are imitating in their own 
degree. The spendthrift young man cannot hope to sup- 
port a wife, even though an adequate wage be secured for 
him, while the earnest and ambitious worker will wisely 
fear to marry a girl whose extravagance of dress and 
amusement forebodes disaster to his limited earnings. 
“T will not be hard to keep,” was the assuring remark 
made by a simply yet faultlessly dressed American girl 
to the happy young man whose heart and hand she had 
accepted. There was no thought of narrow parsimony, 
but of that wisdom which builds a successful home and 
that motherliness which provides for the little ones who 
are to be the joy of the parents’ youthful days and the 
glory of their declining years. 

Until, therefore, every man is assured a family wage, 
and rich and poor alike return to the simplicity of Chris- 
tian life, it will be futile to hope for a satisfactory 
solution of this particular phase of the problem of the 
woman worker. The wage-labor of countless women is 
to a great extent unnatural, because unnecessarily en- 
forced upon them through capitalistic greed, through in- 
adequate legislation and through personal habits of thrift- 
lessness and excess. The luxury of the rich is even far 
more culpable in the example that it sets. At present we 
must not base our judgment upon the abnormal condi- 
tions existing in time of war, but prepare for a future 
reconstruction in which woman will be given ampler 
opportunities to promote both her own happiness and 
that of the race. 
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Echoes from the Catholic Press 
Convention 
L. F. Harper, M.A. 


HE eighth annual convention of the Catholic Press Asso- 

ciation of America has convened and adjourned. The three 
business sessions stretched over long hours, and every moment 
of these was crowded to the last second with matters of primary 
concern to the Catholic press. The editors and the publishers 
have gone back to their desks, unanimous in their opinion that 
the Chicago convention was the best of the eight. Perhaps 
though, it would be impossible to secure an -agreement as to 
the exact measure of benefit that will accrue to the Catholic 
press as the fruit of these latest deliberations. This is but tes- 
timony that the strengthening of this first defense of the Church 
in America was the only object sought in the convention. 


Loyalty to country and devotion to Church were two bugle 
blasts sounded at every meeting, business or social. Further- 
more, it became constantly more clear in the development of 
the proceedings that the Catholic press of America is a very 
determined, purposeful program, with the soundest reasons for 
its existence and possessed of a clear-cut mission of enormous 
magnitude and first importance; that the Catholic press is spon- 
sored by men Who are inspired ty the possibilities of their pro- 
fession and who possess a proper appreciation of the respon- 
sibility they carry; men who are the more fit for their posts 
because they themselves have made sacrifices to occupy their 
chairs and to increase their fitness; self-made editors if you 
will, for the Catholic editorial sanctum is the only true school 
of Catholic journalism, but possessing that vim and ruggedness, 
that persistence and unpretentiousness that crown the successful 
self-made man in most lines. 


Of the resolutions adopted two will serve to summarize the 
entire convention discussions. They are stated here without 
comment: 


_ Resolved, that the officers of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion be directed at their earliest convenience to memorialize 
the Hierarchy in behalf of the establishment of a Catholic 
Press Sunday. 

Resolved, that special committees of three be appointed by 
the chair to take up the following activities, organized with 
chairman, secretary and treasurer at the present meeting, 
to begin work at once and to continue during the ensuing 
year and to report to the next convention: 

_A Committee on Survey to look into the present condi- 

tions in Catholic publishing, consider possibilities of co- 

operation and make suggestions for further activities and 
improvements in the Association and for the individual pub- 
lications, to be acted on at the next convention, 

Committee on Endowment to determine the precise objects 
of an endowment, prepare a plan and suggest what measures, 
if any, are practicable towards raising an endowment fund. 
This committee is also to consider ways and means of estab- 
lishing a bureau of publicity, which will include a refutation 
of slanders against the Church in the secular press. This . 
committee is aagewetds to spend an amount up to $500 for 
preliminary work. 

These two resolutions contain virtually everything in the 
official business transacted by the convention that will be of 
general interest. Still, during the discussions that filled the 
majority of the convention hours, there were heard facts and 
arguments which should be gathered, sorted and condensed, and 
which constitute the most vital story that can go out of the 
convention to the Catholic populace. We all meet in life certain 
conditions and exigencies upon which we can exert but the mini- 
mum of influence and which, to be overcome and remedied, call 
for action mainly by others. This fact is not always borne in 
mind when our own labor is judged and consequently we are 
charged with shortcomings which rightly are those of another. 
The Catholic editors face this condition in one respect. This, 
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too, must be considered when judgment is passed upon their 
work and should temper many a harsh criticism that from time 
to time is leveled against them. 

If a man who has vitiated his physical system by sniffing 
cocaine, so that without his dose of this drug he is a pitiful, 
stuttering, staring maniac, were offered, as a substitute for the 
poison some finely pulverized salt, would you be surprised if he 
thrust your offer aside, even though you were volunteering an 
essential of life? While this example if developed to extremes 
be found wanting, within the limits we need go it serves 
In spiritual concerns the Catholic paper may 


may 
very admirably 
well be contrasted with salt. 
to put the daily newspaper on a par with the life-destroying 


Nor is it too great an exaggeration 


Granting the service which the secular press is rendering 
and conse- 


drug. 
in making us a more united and intelligent nation 
quently a more effective unit in our great purpose, there is no 
denying that the daily press has had a degrading influence be- 
cause of its attention, particularly in the 
morally depraved and vicious circles of society and their flound- 
erings through our courts, because of its offerings of pictures 
that are not within the limits of decency, if they are within the 
law, and because of fiction pages that see plot-possibilities only 
it stands to reason that 


pre-war times, to 


in marital unhappiness and infidelity 
a person, particularly of mental limitations, and all of us come 
to some degree under such classification, who habitually chooses 
for his reading the daily issues of a paper which dwells upon 
and dissects every detail of horrid crimes that should be whis- 
pered only within the walls of the confessional, will hardly have 
held when he is offered the Catholic 
Yet the ordinary critic of the Catholic press, who 


his interest pages of a 


publication 
is always wishing that “we had a live diocesan weekly and a 
modern Catholic monthly” and sever doing anything to secure 
either, comes within this class. He damns that with which he 
has no acquaintance or which he cannot appreciate because of his 
own vitiated tastes. No reference is here to kind and 


conservative criticism which every Catholic editor is delighted to 


made 


receive, 

It must be conceded that the cure of the drug fiend is rather 
a hopeless undertaking. It is the old story of the golden weight 
of preventive measures contrasted with the lead of remedy. The 
majority of men may be surrounded with habit-forming, life- 
sapping drugs and not touch them. They have been warned of 
the danger that lurks under the death’s-head label. They have 
been given a taste for the things that are the salt of life. In 
newspaperdom, though, we sell poison unbranded and take little 
care that the youth is warned and, what is far more vital, in- 
structed in the use of the life-preserving essentials. The Cath- 
paying the price of indifference toward 
Catholic decade or more ago. In the coming 
the Catholic must the for our present 
indifference. This, fortunately, is not quite as complete as here- 
tofore and is constantly growing less so. Actually we are com- 
mcnecing to lay a foundation for the Catholic press of a future 
day. Truly it is slow work, but we may conclude from this the 
magnitude of the structure which will eventually rest upon it. 

At the convention the question was pointedly What 
good would a million-dollar endowment be to the Catholic press, 
what good would be the editorial excellence such an endowment 
would make possible, if there is no reading class to appreciate 
that ideal paper? The Catholic periodical is, withal, a com; 
modity and subject to the very ordinary law of supply and 
demand. The Catholic press today is proportionate with the 
demand for it. The same will be true tomorrow. In all frank- 
ness let us confess that we have not exerted and are not exerting 
ourselves to a dangerously exhausting degree in creating such a 


olic today is 


the 


press 
press a 
years press pay price 


asked: 


demand. 


{ will risk the charge of triténess. Much we call trite is wise. 


The youth of today is the man of tomorrow, the youthful reader 
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of the Catholic papers today is the full-grown reader of the 
Catholic press tomorrow. 

I stood in a photographic gallery with a young Catholic boy. 
He was about to be graduated from one of our very excellent 
schools and was arranging for a portrait to be inserted in the 
college journal. On the walls of the gallery was a life-size 
photograph of the auxiliary of the diocese, with his name on a 
plate beneath. The boy said: “ Bishop is an Angli- 
can, isn’t he? It’s a wonder they wouldn't hang a picture of our 
Catholic Bishop.” Had that lad read a single issue of the 
diocesan weekly, he would surely have become acquainted with 
the Catholic prelates of his own diocese. His school has an 
excellent reading room and library. The former is supplied 
with local and national Catholic publications. But the latter 
has shelves filled with the books of Father Finn and Father 
Copus, and more, with the adventure stories of Alger, Henty, 
Castlemon and Optic. And these had been a stronger lure to the 
boy than the Catholic periodicals with little influence exerted to 
hold them from absorbing his entire reading hours. 

How many of us would ever have read a line of Milton or 
Shakespeare, or possibly even of Scott or Thackeray, had we not 
been gradually trained to an appreciation of such literature by 
patient instructors during long hours of classroom reading. 
Here and there among us may have been one whose natural 
inclination would have led him to what is best among the books 
of all ages. But the vast majority of us without the careful 
development and guidance which we receive in our college days, 
would now find our reading taste fully satisfied by the ten 
best-sellers. 

I see every possibility of man attaining the purpose of his crea- 
tion without an acquaintance with “ Paradise Lost.” While I 
hesitate to number the Catholic press as an essential to a pious 
hermit’s life, I think it may be safely stated that it is a stanch 
and steadying staff for us to have in grasp when we walk the 
roughly cobbled city streets and even the stony country ways 
of today. The knowledge of what constituted news was once 
the first lessons the cub of newspaperdom had to know. Today 
that identical old-fashioned knowledge is necessary for the man 
and woman who would read newspapers. The very unrefined 
tastes of the masses for what is broadly called “news” in the 
present editorial offices has debased newspapers. Only a refine- 
ment of that taste can wipe cut the moral decadence of the 
modern press. It is wholly ridiculous to say to the child: “ This 
and that on the library shelf you must not touch, and this and 
that you should read” and then let the child’s unchained in- 
clination make its own choice in newspapers. The devil does 
not mind very much whether he rides into the human heart 
through the satiny finish of highly enameled book-paper or on 
the rough sheets of the daily press. He never was particular 
about ways and means. He sees only the end. If we are ever 
to have a presentable and widely circulated Catholic monthly 
or weekly press, diocesan or national, if we are ever to have 
a Catholic daily, we must first create the demand for these. 
The taste for such reading can hardly be formed in the man 
of thirty or forty. But it can be created in the young man or 
woman when they are still in our classrooms. 

One of the plans, laid before the Catholic Press convention, 
for securing the million-dollar endowment fund for the Cath- 
olic press was startlingly simple. A really determined effort 
could raise that amount in very few years. But what good is 
the million-dollar press without the ten million readers? But 
securing the readers and creating the demand that alone can 
make the million-dollar Catholic press a reality, cannot be done 
in a few years. A decade would be an extremely conservative 
estimate of the time necessary. A quarter of a century is a more 
reasonable period. The Catholic press Sunday is good. If we 
could have a Catholic press Sunday monthly for a number of 
years, it would be most excellent. In that time we could most 











assuredly train our Catholics to read Catholic publications. But 
t happens that there are a few other exhortations that must 
be delivered from the Catholic pulpits occasionally. An inter- 
ested Catholic pastor will tell you that the Sunday he speaks 
upon the Catholic press the sale of papers at the church door is 
very large. A slight falling off is noticeable the following Sun- 
A month later the drop in circulation is startling. But that 
weekly lesson,’ which will eventually develop a keen apprecia- 
tion of the Catholic press, can be given in the classroom of the 
Catholic schools. This explains the writer's earlier statement 
that the Catholic editors are facing difficulties and exigencies 
which they cannot overcome and remedy alone. Only the 
heartiest cooperation of the Sisters and priests of the Catholic 
parochial schools, academies and colleges the country over can 
create the demand for a better Catholic press than we have 
today. When that demand has been created, Catholic papers 
that satisfy its smallest exaction will be fresh from the print- 
ing presses. I realize full well that we credit the excellence of 
our Catholic schools to the fact that we have barred from them 
all fads. But the Catholic press hour every week, at least every 
fortnight, is the farthest thing from a fad. Even now many 
of our schools are spending an hour weekly reading one of the 
small school papers that are published. Is it an unreasonable 
demand to ask that these be thrown out and Catholic papers 
substituted ? 

It is so prepossessing a subject to propose the raising of a 
million-dollar fund for the Catholic press. Yet in execution it 
will be found to be a very simple’ matter to secure an endow- 
ment, if not of a million dollars, of all that is now needed. The 
development of and necessary Catholic projects have 
seldom been hindered to any great extent by lack of financial 
support. Against this is the fact that so simple and common- 
place a suggestion, that every Catholic school spend one hour 
weekly reading Catholic publications, their news, features and 
editorials, is going to be an enormously difficult result to obtain. 
But upon it depends almost entirely the demand for a Catholic 
press that will flourish tomorrow when today’s students shall 
have been graduated. On that demand denends the 
Catholic press of America. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words. 


day. 


noble 


luture 


A Congressman and Freemasonry 
To the Editor of America: 

Mr. James Thomas Heflin, a member of Congress from Ala- 
bama, has inserted in the Congressional Record for July 1, 1918, 
a speech which he delivered at the laying of the corner-stone 
of a new Federal building in Birmingham, Alabama, on May 
15, 1918. He seems to have done this in order that he might 
circulate the speech at little expense to himself and at the cost 
of the public. It began as follows: 


I think it very fitting and appropriate, Grand Master, 
that these ceremonies should be held under the auspices of 
the Masonic fraternity, the oldest fraternity in all the world. 
{[Applause.] Not only is the Masonic fraternity the oldest 
fraternity in all the world, but it is the first organized effort 
to dignify labor and exalt the laboring man [applause], the 
first secret society to minister to the poor and needy, first 
to worship at the shrine of truth, and first to champion the 
cause of liberty. [Applause.] 

Fellow citizens: Opposition to the union of Church and 
State was in existence before Jefferson wrote the first 
statute of religious freedom that ever adorned the history 
of the world. Freemasonry kas combated the creeds of 
popes and potentates who have favored the union of Church 
and State, and today, on the dividing line between Church 
and State, Freemasonry stands, with flaming sword, sub- 
lime and immovable. {Applause.] 


Mr. Heflin is conspicuous for his ignorance, as the above pass- 
age from his speech proves. Certainly it is against justice that 
he should be permitted to spread this evidence of his ignorance 
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at public expense. The Congressional Record should not be 
used to give wide currency to false statements in eulogy of an 
oath-bound, international, un-American, anti-Christian, revolu- 
tionary secret society. ; 

Washington. R. K. L. C. 


Discourteous Neglect 


To the Editor of America: 

The letter of Mr. J. H. Meier, editor of the “ Catholic Direc- 
tory,” mildly hinting that some of the clergy are occasionally slow 
in forwarding parish statistics, awakens an echoing chord within 
my bosom. Why is it that we priests are so remiss in answering 
letters? In the days when to send a letter any distance meant 
a considerable financial outlay it was laudable in persons vowed 
to evangelical poverty to write very few letters, and I can 
readily see the incongruity of a contemplative maintaining a 
large correspondence. But today to write a letter is not an ex- 
pensive proceeding, nor are we priests, engaged in the active 
ministry, contemplatives. On the contrary, in a very true sense 
we are semi-public officials, from whom even the general public, 
rationabiliter petens, has a right to ask and receive information. 

“Perhaps few of your readers,” writes Mr. Meier, “ realize 
how difficult it is to obtain data of any kind.” I am one of the 
few, and hence I know that even our Catholic brethren, not to 
speak of others, have reason to complain of much remissness. 
If my memory is not at fault, Dr. Kirby, after several years 
of effort, was forced to abandon his projected “Directory of 
Catholic Charities,” for the simple and sufficient reason that the 
great majority of the institutions paid no heed whatever to his 
inquiries. A similar effort of my own, projected on a local scale, 
came to grief for the same reason, nor was that my sole ex- 
perience. Last winter, for instance, it was important that I 
learn the name and locality of the Catholic church nearest to a 
certain small city, which was without a church. I wrote to the 
pastor in what I took to be the nearest parish, then to another 
pastor in the neighborhood, and finally to a diocesan authority. 
After six weeks of waiting, the net result was the loss of my 
time, my enclosed stamped envelopes, and my patience. Address- 
ing myself finally to the school-book department of a secular 
New York publishing house, the information was forwarded 
“with many kind wishes, etc.,” by return mail. Of course, all 
the clergymen to whom I wrote may have been dead or follow- 
ing the army as chaplains, but the contrast seems instructive. I 
sometimes wonder if what we rage at occasionally, as “a studied 
neglect of Catholic matters,” to quote one of your recent con- 
tributors, is not due to our gross discourtesy in neglecting to 
answer legitimate inquiries. Why, for instance, did so few 
Catholic colleges figure under the caption “ What the Colleges 
Are Doing in the War,” recently published in the New York 
Sun? Is it just to set down the writer of the article as a 
“bigot” ? It is at least possible that the secretaries of certain 
Catholic colleges have not as yet learned that it is quite as dis- 
courteous to refuse to answer a letter as it is to refuse to 
answer a legitimate question put by word of mouth. 

New York. J. W. 


The Priest and the Laborer 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

An old Pittsburgher once asked Andrew Carnegie, who was 
the most important person in the mill, the man of strength, of 
brains or of money? The canny Scot answered by asking which 
is the most important leg on a three-legged stool? Today the 
really influential man around our flaming steel plants is the 
priest, pastor of foreign laborers. Self-interest forces “ speed- 
ing-up” general managers to heed those who, by every law of 
humanity and priestly charity, should use consecrated force to 
help the lowly sadly exploited by greed. Mexicans and negroes 
swarm around our mines and smoke-stacks making conditions 
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worse. If these priests but realized their power to get decent 
living quarters for men on whom depend our bullets and bat- 
tleships! The frightful infant-mortality in steel towns “ where 
accumulates and men decay” could be prevented by de- 


wealth 
In the clutter of boarders and bottles the poor 


cent housing. 
babies lose their lives. 

[ know big men in the 
brains who deplore these barbarous conditions. 
they would build homes as they helped build imposing churches 
these “ wretches 


with big hearts and 


Properly urged, 


steel business 


in squalid streets. After the war, many of 
born to work and weep” will return to Europe to the agricul- 
tural life they left, where their blood was not dried in their 
veins by the heat of furnaces. 

Pittsburgh. J. J. M. 


Father Keating and Prohibition 
To the Editor cf AMERICA: 

Father Keating’s justification of moderate drinking (Catholic 
Vind, August 8, 1918) would be satisfactory if he would 
make it on the ground that enjoyment in life is necessary for 
health, that where pleasure is sought as in food, drink, hunting, 
its own sake, but in view of its aid to the 
good health, and that it is not necessarily to be avoided 
because often accidental, unexpected may That 
it is lawful to sacrifice health or life for a higher good of the 
soul or mind is no argument for sacrificing it for pleasure, as 
pleasure, which is a lower good. As Father Keating puts it the 
world would change its popular libel against the Jesuits into the 
that theology allows us to do good that evil may 


more 


etc., it is not for 


higher 


evil ensue. 


charge their 
result! 
Wis. J. DurRwarp. 


Baraboo, 


Religion and Americanization 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Brains, brawn and bullion make steel. In 1917, with Pittsburgh 
in the lead, steel tonnage reaching 40,000,000 broke all records. 


Unloading ore, charging flaming furnaces, Catholic laborers 
mostly from Southeastern Europe furnished the brawn, and plant 
managers and production engineers testify to their fidelity and 


Bonds and they 


worth. Into tired ears the boss cries Liberty 
buy. Uncle Sam asks flesh and blood, and their strong boys 
go to war without a murmur. These noble people love God 


~ 


and their many little children, who throng the parochial schools 
where the Gospel is preached in 
Already the omnipresent Y. M. C. 
but our watch- 
is too much 


of this cosmopolitan diocese, 
sixteen different languages. 
A. is arranging a plan of campaign for the mills, 
Bishop whom certain soggarths say 
foreigners, will defeat efforts at Americanization 
minus religion. With admiration, Pittsburghers testify to the 
truth in the splendid, inspiring article of Mr. Happel, who would 
appreciate the real Americanization and religion being taught 
by lay people in remote villages and mining towns, by our active 
Christian Doctrine.” 

Bi 


ful, far-seeing 
interested in 


*Confraternity of 
Pittsburgh. 


Vassar and Catholicism 


‘To the Editor of AMERICA: 
\ public high-school teacher, who recently had the pleasure 
of listening to an address by the head of the French department 


at Vassar, writes in a private letter of a later experience, which 
tells its own story: 
The other evening a Vassar girl (a non-Catholic), who 


has had this man as her French teacher for two years, was 
calling on me, and when I spoke of his talk told me that he 
took two periods last year, while the class was studying Les 
Visérables, to discourse about the narrowness, the opposi- 
tion to progress in all lines, particularly in science; the dom- 
ination over individual thought of the Catholic Church, to 
all of which he added a few remarks on his opinion as to 
the evils of celibacy amongst the clergy 


“Utterly uncalled for,” said my friend. The Vassar student 


continued : 


I was so indignant—particularly when he turned to a girl 
who is specializing in science, and said: “For instance, 
Miss X, if you were a Catholic, you could never have taken 
all the science you have so enjoyed,”—that I showed plainly 
my resentment of his attitude. At the close of the period he 
asked me to remain, and said: “ Evidently you were not in 
sympathy with my remarks?” 

“Indeed, no!” she replied. “I cannot speak knowingly 
about the days of Victor Hugo, but I can say that conditions 
today are not like that, and you made sweeping statements 
which included the present. I have many Catholic friends 
and I regard them as the most truly broad, most progressive, 
most earnest seekers of the truth of all my acquaintances.” 
The professor replied: “I’d be glad to lend you some books 

upholding my views, which are the result of years of investiga- 
tion on my part.” 

“Thank you, no!” my friend answered. To 
“Wasn't it woful that those other girls, who drank in eagerly 
every word he said and who knew no different, should have 
been subjected to that and have their views of Catholics dis- 
torted—perhaps for all time?” 

Woful, indeed; is it not? No wonder the world is torn by 
conflict! And in spite of all the talk we hear about “unity” 
and “return to religion” and the like, I fear that questions of 
unity, of fair play even, are going to be harder than ever to 
settle after the war is over. 


™ 3 


me she said: 


T. L. 


Ossining, 
August 4th at Notre Dame 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
A French statesman has given the following description of 
the celebration in Paris on August 4: 


The French Cardinals in a joint letter set aside today 
for public prayers for France and for the dead. A Mass was 
said at Notre Dame this morning at eleven o’clock, to which 
were invited the Government officials, the Diplomatic Corps, 
Cne., 0c. 

To the painful consternation of—I may say—everyone, our 
Government refused to be present. It also declined to be 
officially represented. Only a handful of Senators and Depu- 
ties were there to show for our elective bodies. A chief of 
staff represented Maréchal Joffre. In a long row stood 
the foreign Ambassadors, Sharp, Lord Derby, the Ambas- 
sadors of Italy, of Japan, the Ministers Plenipotentiary of 
the Allied nations. Even Prince Charoon, Minister of the 
King of Siam, answered Cardinal Amette’s invitation. 

I can’t say how mortified I was as regards these foreigners, 
most of whom I know, at the wilful absence of every member 
of our Government, and especially so in these terrible days, 
when battles rage on our invaded territory, when most 
people are stricken in their affections, and when prayer is 
more than ever necessary to give strength, and to console. 
It seems so evident that the leaders of the nation should 
have seen that it was their paramount duty to be present, if 
only out of consideration for the countless bereaved ones. 
In the immensity of the building, where the multitude 
could hardly be contained, the contrast was striking. The 
people prayed without regard to their tl-thinking Govern- 


ment. It was amazing! The spirit of the Resurrection was 
there strikingly visible, and seemed to raise the afflicted 
masses. One felt as if the powerful words of the Easter 


morning Gospel, “He is risen: He is not here,” were in 
every mind, lifting all wounded hearts in a Divine ascension. 
What a contrast between the Government and the people. 


M. S. 


Cincinnati. 
K. C. Hospital Work in France 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It may interest the readers of AMERICA to learn at first hand 
what the Knights of Columbus are doing for the wounded who 
are in an A. E. F. hospital in France. Almost any afternoon a 
man may appear in the wards with the familiar “ K. C.” on his 
collar and we all knew what that means. He goes about to 
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each patient and gives everyone a few cigarettes, the most coveted 
of all gifts. One patient may have asked the day before for a 
pipe, some smoking tobacco or even some chewing tobacco. 
Our K. C. man is so anxious to do all in his power for the 
boys, that sure enough, he has come around with the coveted 
packages. Another day he brings besides the cigarettes, Ameri- 
can chewing gum. A third afternoon he may come around with 
a basket of cherries or strawberries, the last being a great treat 
this year, fruit is so scarce and its price is so high. Then too 
I have seen real American cand_ being distributed in our ward. 
He even manages to procure ice-cream, though, as the use of 
milk and sugar is restricted, ice-cream is not to be had at all 
now even in the most expensive and fashionable Parisian hotels. 
But our boys are always treated better, thanks to their friends 
in America, than are the rich civilians. So one hot afternoon of 
the week our K. C. man appeared in the A. E. F. hospital, accom- 
panied by two ladies, bringing a regular American ice-cream 
freezer, with saucers and spoons.. To add to the patients’ 
pleasure, some fine strawberries were also discovered. 

But the treats furnished by the K. C. are not limited to the 
kind described. A graphophone with all the latest disks is 
brought into the ward, a charming lady comes with her guitar, 
and sings for the wounded soldiers, or some one just arrived 
from America, delights by telling the news from home and 
how all there are working in union with those at the front. 

Some of the boys have lost their right arm; others have frac- 
tured or temporarily useless arms; so some kind lady connected 
with the Red Cross comes and writes letters home for them. 
Visitors are a great factor in the hospital life, and make up, in 
a small degree, for the absence of the loved members of each 
patient’s family. Constantly one hears such remarks as: “ It 
does a fellow good to see how much interest they take in us 
over there.” “It makes up for home as much as possible.” 
“Tt does one good to get back among people who show us such 
affection, and want us to enjoy ourselves and forget we are suf- 
fering.” This part of our activities is helping win the war 
almost as much as artillery and aeroplanes for it keeps our 
boys’ mental condition excellent. 

Regarding the still more important subject of the spiritual 
welfare of our boys that is by no means neglected. A K. C. chap- 
lain visits the hospital constantly and regularly and the boys 
have every opportunity given them for receiving the Sacra- 
ments and, when they are able, of assisting at Mass, as there is 
a chapel in the hospital where the Blessed Sacrament js reserved. 
Most of the boys profit by these advantages, and are only too 
glad to do so. We had the First Communion the other day of 
a boy confined to his bed. He knew his religion quite well and 
the K, C. chaplain completed his instruction, heard his first 
Confession and then gave him his First Communion. Though 
it was all very simple, there was a little féte however. Some 
who knew about the event, after supplying the first communi- 
cant with all necessary religious articles, brought him a basket 
of good things. Another boy wanted to make his First Com- 
munion too but he was sent away too soon to receive the neces- 
sary instructions, so he left with a letter from our chaplain to 
the one at the hospital to which the boy was sent. An older 
man, a wounded soldier, called to the nurse when he saw her dis- 
tributing rosaries and said he was anxious to return to his 
religious practices, which he had left off years before. I think 
few Catholics, if any, leave the hospital without a rosary, a 
scapular medal and prayer book. Most of them lost everything 
when wounded and consequently have no longer many of the 
things they brought from home, but the K. C. supply these 
articles of piety and the nurses distribute them, and if our boys 
are called upon to make the supreme sacrifice, they always 
receive the Last Sacraments betimes. 

Mary Kearny, 


Nurse in Red Cross Military Hospital. 


Greek Catholics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is a valuable and widespread pamphlet of the J/rish 
Messenger series, entitled “ Vocations,’ by Rev. William Doyle, 
S.J., now in its fourth edition. On page 2 the author speaks of 
270,000,000 Protestants and Greek Catholics to be brought into 
the true “Church.” The expression “ Greek Catholics” is not 
a happy one. I am sure that Father Doyle had in mind, not 
the Greek Catholics who belong to the true Church, but the 
schismatics. We know that there are about 180,000,000 Prot- 
estants. According to Father Doyle, therefore, there are some 
90,000,000 “ Greek Catholics.” Of course they are not united 
with Rome, as the total of Catholics of other rites than the 
Latin is 5,536,000 (Cf. Sandalgi, “The Uniate Oriental 
Churches,” in the Ecclesiastical Review, February, 1918). In 
this article the total of “ Non-Catholics in the Oriental Churches” 
is said to be 130,420,000. It is not, however, the incorrect statis- 
tics, but the expression “ Greek Catholics” which concerns us. 

“ Greek Catholics” is, at least, an ambiguous term, and if not 
restricted, offends the Greek Catholic Uniates. It is true, that 
Russian schismatics like to style themselves Greek Catholics, 
but usually they call themselves Orthodox. But they are not 
Catholics in the strict sense, and today, at least, even in a mate- 
rial sense, they are not orthodox. Adrian ‘Fortescue, recog- 
nized authority on the question of the Oriental Churches, does 
not call the Greek Catholic Uniates “Greek Catholics” but 
simply Uniates. (Cf. Dublin Review, 1917, “The Uniate 
Churches in Russia and Poland”). He suggests that we call 
the Ruthenians (Little Russians) Ukrainians as a nation, and 
reserve the word Ruthenian for their rite. But that will hardly 
do. If, as Father Fortescue says, Ruthenian, Ruthenus, Russus, 
is properly the same as Russian, and this expresses a nationality, 
why should we call the rite of the Ukrainians, the “ Ruthenian 
rite”? 

In the “ Catholic Encyclopedia,’ Vol. VI, p. 744, Mr. Andrew 
J. Shipman, an authority of great weight on the Oriental question 
starts his article, ‘Greek Catholics in America,” by saying: 
“The Uniate Churches of the Byzantine or Greek rite, etc.,” 
reserving the expression Greek Catholic for the Uniates. The 
schismatic churches are called in the “ Encyclopedia” ‘“ Greek 
churches” but not “Greek Catholic churches.” But this con- 
cerns only the Byzantine branch. What became of the Armenian 
and Antiochian-Syrian branch and Alexandrian (Coptics and 
Abyssinians) branch? There are both schismatics and Uniates 
among them. Hence would it not be better to call the schis- 
matics simply schismatics and add “of the Byzantine, or the 
Armenian or the Antiochian-Syrian, etc., rite”? 

And why should we not call the Uniates simply Catholics of 
this and that rite? So, for instance, we might say of the Ukrain- 
ians in the United States that the Americans of Ukrainian 
descent are Catholics of the Greek Slavonian rite. 

I waive the question, whether we should call ourselves Roman 
Catholics or simply Catholics. Some Episcopalians call them- 
selves American Catholics, but they are certainly not Catholics, 
only Protestants. But if we call ourselves Roman Catholics, the 
word “Roman” does not mean the Latin rite, but refers to the 
head of the true Church of Christ, the Bishop of Rome, the 
Pope. In this sense the Uniates among the Ukrainians, or 
Armenians, or Syrians, etc., are certainly as good Roman Cath- 
olics as the readers of the /rish Messenger. Our good Ukrain- 
ian Uniates in the United States and elsewhere are ambitious 
enough to be considered “ Catholics”’ and their splendid Greek- 
Slavonian rite is a bridge between the Greek-Slavonian schis- 
matics and Rome, the head of the Catholic Church, but not a 
bridge to the Latin rite. The martyrology of the Ukrainian 
Catholics places them on the most glorious pages in the history 
of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

Buffalo. Joun Lear ASMAN. 
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Gatherer’s Wise Prayer 

HOSE who use the Breviary were reading last 
T month in the responsories to the lessons of Matins 
the beautiful prayer which Gatherer, in the thirtieth 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs, offers to God: “ Two 
things I have asked of Thee,” declared this “ most fool- 
ish of men” as he humbly styles himself, “deny them 
not to me before I die. Remove far from me vanity and 
lying words. Give me neither beggary nor riches; give 
me only the necessaries of life, lest perhaps being filled, 
I should be tempted to deny, and say, who is the Lord? 
or being compelled by poverty, I should steal and for- 
swear the name of my God.” 

As the wise Gatherer prayed in days of old, so are 
thousands of courageous and clean-hearted youths and 
maidens praying today. On reaching the age when they 
can think for themselves, many young people are given 
to see, by light from heaven, the emptiness and deceit- 
fulness of the world’s promises, and looking about them 
they note what a menace wealth often proves to the faith 
and morals of those who possess it, and they likewise 
observe how destitution, on the other hand, frequently 
drives those suffering from it to the commission of 
crimes. If these young men and women also have the 
wit to perceive that whatever is best and most precious 
in life, such as love, faith, purity, honor, reverence and 
kindness, all endure when material things pass away, 
they will perhaps be seized with a desire to embrace a 
state of life that will not only remove them as far as pos- 
sible from the world’s “ vanity and lying words,” that 
will not only provide them all their days with “ the neces- 
saries of life,” and safeguard them from the perils both 
of wealth and of poverty, but will also richly endow 
their souls with those fair possessions which will remain 
theirs forever. 

Such longings in the hearts of youths and maidens 
often mark the beginning of a Divine call to the religious 
life and should be seriously heeded. For in approving 
and blessing those Orders and Congregations in which 
men or women, by taking the three vows, bind them- 
selves to observe the evangelical counsels, the Church, 
like a loving mother, aims to satisfy as ftlly as it can be 
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satisfied in this world, the longing of the human heart 
for peace and security in the midst of turbulence and 
change and to provide within the walls of the cloister a 
fertile garden for the cultivation of all those virtues that 
give human life its greatest dignity and beauty. 


Essential Employment 


HE Priorities Committee of the War Industries 

Board has classed the moving-picture industry 
among the “essentials” in the present national crisis. 
In giving its decision the Board imposed the following 
regulations : 

Each member of the industry will pledge himself to discon- 
tinue all non-essential production and eliminate all wasteful 
methods. Old film must be scrapped and reclaimed and returned 
to the manufacturers for use in the manufacture of new film. 

Only wholesome pictures are to be produced. To save chemi- 
cals used in the production of explosives, only one negative of a 
single picture will be made unless the picture is for export, 
when two will be permitted. 

The clause calling for wholesome pictures only, is 
among the best of the regulations. Moreover, no new 
theaters or new equipment will be allowed during the 
war, and manufacturers are advised to repair existing 
machines rather than to purchase new ones. The man- 
ufacture of new iron and tin containers for films will 
be discontinued and substitutes will be used in order to 
conserve these metals. 

In contrast to this decision on essential industries a 
most surprising verdict was given by the local Council 
of Defense, of McIntosh, South Dakota, in the following 
letter to Father Joseph P. Halpin: 

Rev. JosepH P. HAvprn 
Dear Sir: 

Under the instructions as laid down by the State Council of 
Defense, acting on behalf of the Government, it has been de- 
cided by the local Council of Defense that it is better for you 
to register as coming under the requirements of those employed 
in non-essential callings. We cannot see where this will 


do you any harm, and if your case is not justly classified you 


will be excused. C. H. Be_txnapp. 


It is not stated by what authority this local Board clas- 
sifies so airily industries and callings. It purports to 
act in behalf of the Government that has called hundreds 
of priests into the Chaplains’ Corps to exercise their min- 
istry among our fighting men, while hundreds of others, 
anxious to serve with the forces on land and sea, must 
stay with the second line of defense at home, heartening 
and consoling by their ministrations those who have sent 
their loved ones into the fiery field of battle. If the local 
board in South Dakota can class the priesthood among 
non-essential callings then all the efforts of the Wash- 
ington Government for the moral welfare of soldier and 
civilian during these days of national stress are just so 
much waste energy. And if any local board can de- 
termine what is an essential calling there is no sense of 
having a Priorities Committee of the War Industries 
Board or in fact any general Board in Washington at 
all. 
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A Catholic Publicity Bureau 


HE August number of the Macon Catholic brings 
further interesting details concerning the Catholic 
Laymen’s Association of Georgia. For the Association 
and its benefits, the Catholics of Georgia must thank their 
opponents in their native State. Indirectly, at least, it 
owes its existence to the attacks and slanders directed 
against the Faith. For several years in Georgia the 
dogmas, the practices, the Sacraments, the history and 
priesthood of the Catholic Church had been the butt of 
calumny and ridicule. The writings of an unprincipled 
pamphleteer, master of the coarsest arts of invective and 
jibe, had poisoned the minds of the people. They had 
done incalculable harm. When the attack- was more 
than usually vile and indecent, spasmodic efforts had 
been made to offset its influence. Not until the 
iniquitous Tonvent Inspection bill, the outcome of anti- 
Catholic prejudice fostered by this coarse-minded agi- 
tator, had been passed by the State Legislature and signed 
by the Governor, did the Catholics of Georgia decide that 
the un-American and odious campaign so systematically 
carried on must be offset by a vigorous counter-offensive. 
Widespread publicity had been given to the charges 
against the Church. Publicity just as widespread must 
be given to the defense and the refutation. A lie travels 
fast. It is proverbially hard to run down. The Catho- 
lics of Georgia have proved that it can be done. Their 
Catholic Laymen’s Association organized a _ publicity 
bureau to fight in the cause of truth and fair play. 

The press, the pamphlet, the booklet had been used to 
poison the minds of Georgians against the Church. The 
same means were turned to account to tell them what she 
really is. A permanent publicity bureau in Augusta 
carefully watches the Georgia press and its attitude 
towards the Catholic Church. The bureau is eminently 
practical in its methods. It supplies the press of the 
State with Catholic news. It refutes the charges which 
still crop up against the Faith. It secures space in the 
leading papers for the exposition of Catholic doctrine. 
If an editor says “ something nice ” about Catholics or the 
Church in true southern style, he is thanked for his 
courtesy. If he has erred as to his facts or his conclu- 
sions, he is calmly and judiciously shown the error of his 
ways. 

Conditions in Georgia are not the same as in New 
York or Illinois. Local conditions, the bureau realized, 
must be met. Arguments and matter must be used that 
will suit Georgians living on the banks of the Savannah, 
Ocmulgee and Chattahooche Rivers. The educated 
classes had to be reached first. So 20,000 Georgians of 
influence, education and social standing were selected and 
to them the Association sent such pamphlets as would at 
least clear the way for a better understanding. One was 
“A Plea for Peace,” a dispassionate appeal for harmony 
between citizens of the same State. Others were “ Catho- 
lics in Georgia,” “ Catholics and the Confederacy,” etc. 
The bureau also makes it one of its chief duties to an- 
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swer all questions on Catholic faith and practice. The an- 
swers dissipated many a misconception on such subjects 
as the Oath of the Knights of Columbus, the Jesuits, the 
Catholic Church and the Bible, the Ne Temere Decree, 
the Spanish Inquisition, the Catholics and the American 
Government, and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

The Association has not yet done away with anti- 
Catholic prejudice in Georgia. But it has met an evil 
in a very practical way. It is fighting the enemy with 
his own weapons and gradually diminishing the number 
and the violence of his attacks. The Catholics of Georgia 
have every reason to be proud of what they have done. 
The Catholic Laymen’s Association has the hearty ap- 
proval and blessing of the Bishop. The official report 
of the Knights of Columbus Religious Prejudice Com- 
mission pays it a well-deserved tribute and holds up the 
Georgia plan as a model for every other State in the 
union. The Bishop of Natchez says that the work it is 
doing is of “ great importance to every Catholic living in 
the South.” The Georgia plan is practical and effective. 
It ought not to be confined to the limits of a single State. 
It should become national in scope and influence. 


** Non-Essential”’ Novels 


HOSE who recall what a deplorable welter of erotic 

and pornographic fiction was flooding Europe and 
America during the years just before the war, will also 
remember, no doubt, that one good result of the sudden 
call to arms was to make people much less interested 
than formerly in that kind of literature. Realizing that 
the world’s freedom was gravely menaced by Prussia’s 
ruthless militarism, both the publishers and readers of 
salacious fiction turned instead to books bearing on the 
war. The general cessation of interest in sex-novels 
heightened, without question, the morale of the civil 
population of all the belligerent countries, and particu- 


‘ larly France, from which the finest books on the war 


have been steadily coming. 

But during the past year a reaction seems to have set 

in. Both at home and abroad a lamentable recrudescence 
of the sex-novel’s vogue can be observed. A New York 
publisher who exercises, as a rule, considerable care re- 
garding the character of the books he brings out, has 
unfortunately seen fit to offer an English “ war-novel ” 
so-called, which, notwithstanding the chorus of praise 
greeting the book from such papers as the Boston Even- 
ing Transcript, a courageous reviewer in the Book News 
Monthly called in unmistakable terms, 
a plain, unvarnished tale of a courtesan the flattering 
character that he [the author] bestows upon this woman of 
the streets does not do justice to any ideal of womanhood. The 
woman who preys on men exists, of course, but need we bother 
to study so deeply her psychology? Or can we think favorably 
of the man who protects her and permits her to ply her trade? 
Mr. Bennett makes a strange muddle of religion and immorality 
that is not even vastly entertaining. In the midst of the great 
war it would seem that a man like Bennett might spend his time 
to better purpose than in writing something that is little above 
the standards of trash. 
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“ Here [in England],” wrote the author to his Ameri- 

can publisher, 
a few of the lower-class papers have gone for it rather heavily 
as being pornographic and unsuitable for war-time, etc., etc. The 
higher-class papers, however, with the exception of the Star, 
have treated it very well indeed, and I expect that next week it 
will have reached a sale of 20,000 copies at least. 

In the opinion of the London Catholic Book Notes the 
objectionable book “ calls for a protest, not only on Cath- 
olic grounds but on those of morality, and such protest 
has been made, both by the Catholic Truth Society and 
by the Westminster Catholic Federation.” 

lhe salacious English novel under stricture seems to 
have its counterpart in a highly “ psychological ” piece of 
eroticism recently “translated from the tooth French 
edition ” and “ already in its second edition ” over here. 
Several of our little American story-writers, too, out of 
an ambition, perhaps, to emulate their more capable fel- 
low-craftsmen of Europe, have lately written flamboy- 
antly advertised “ sex-novels ” which are little better than 
crude appeals to the reader’s basest passions and are 
quite unrelieved by any notable literary excellence what- 
ever. 


There is much discussion just now regarding “ essen- 
Whatever differ- 


‘military value” 


tial’ and “ non-essential ”’ industries. 


ence of opinion may prevail as to the 


of films, victrolas, and limousines, no sensible person, 
surely, will hold that the publication of novels like those 
above described is an “essential” industry. It is any- 
The printing of such books in large edi- 


tions not only wastes labor and material better devoted 


thing but that. 


to some useful kind of war-work, but the wide diffusion 
of erotic novels practically gives aid and comfort to the 
enemy by weakening the moral stamina of their readers. 
If we are to win the war self-sacrifice and endurance are 
just as necessary for our civilians as for our soldiers. 
But the reading of erotic fiction will ruin the vigor of 
Let the publication of 
“ non-essential ” 


beth those important virtues. 
salacious novels therefore be declared a 
industry. 


The Florida Schools and the Governor 

NHE Tampa Morning Tribune prints some interesting 
letters that passed between the Governor of Florida 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction, of Dade 
City, Florida. The Chief Executive on reading in a 
Florida paper that Sisters were teaching in the public 
schools of Dade City reminded the superintendent that 
‘one of the principles on which I was elected was that 
I would have no Catholics teaching in our public schools.” 

The superintendent’s reply was as follows: 

Dave Crry, Fra., August 9, 1918. 

Carrs, Governor, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Dear Governor Cattrs.—I am in receipt of your letter of the 
seventh instant, with which you enclose advertisement of John 
S. Flanagan, clipped from the Florida Grower. I am satisfied 
that the statement in that advertisement is true; for, while I do 
not remember to have made inquiry as to the church affilia- 


Hon. S. J. 
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tions of any of the teachers of Pasco County, I do know that 
some of the teachers employed wore the distinctive garb usually 
worn by the Catholic Sisters; and especially was this true at 
San Antonio, where nearly all of the patrons of, and children 
attending, the public school are Catholics. However, these teach- 
ers held valid certificates granted to them under the laws of the 
State, which certificates had never been revoked, and, so far as 
I knew, there was no good reason why they should not be em- 
ployed. 

As to whether there will be Catholic teachers employed in 
this county for the ensuing school year, I cannot say. The only 
strongly Catholic communities in this county are those in the 
San Antonio and St. Joseph districts, and, so far as I am in- 
formed, no Catholic Sister has ever taught in the county except 
in these districts. The teachers nominated by the trustees of 
these two districts for the coming term have already been re- 
jected by the county board. I do not think the members of the 
county board would want to say openly, or in writing, that their 
reason for rejecting these teachers is that they are Catholic 
Sisters, for I am informed that a mandamus suit is about to be 
instituted, in which it will be alleged that the ground of their 
rejection was that they are Catholic Sisters. 

The selection of school teachers in this State is the function 
of the board of public instruction, and not that of the superin- 
tendent. It is true, that after a teacher has been appointed by 
the board, the contract is executed for the board by the super- 
intendent, but I do not know of any authority vested in me as 
superintendent to refuse to execute such a contract after I have 
been directed to do so by the board. However, in deference to 
your wishes and the “ principles upon which you were elected,” 
if the law gives me the authority—and I assume that you would 
not have me transgress the law—to inquire of prospective teach- 
ers as to their religious convictions or church affiliations, I shall 
be glad to exercise that authority. But [ would like to be able 
to quote to them the law upholding my acts, and I will appre- 
ciate it if you will give me any citations of law on that point. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

J. W. SANDERS. 


The letter was not at all satisfying to Governor Catts 
who sent the subjoined answer: 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA., August 15, 1918. 
Mr. J. W. SAnpers, Dade City, Fla.: 

Dear Sir.—I have your letter of recent date in regards to the 
articles of the Florida Grower. I have your letter in which you 
explain conditions as they exist at San Antonio. I do not think 
that your explanations are satisfactory, and I ask you to go 
carefully into this matter as far as the school contracts are con- 
cerned for another year, for I was elected on the proviso that 
no Catholics taught in the public schools of this State, and I 
intend to carry that out to the letter, and if any Catholics are 
employed in the public schools in San Antonio or any other 
,'ae. in your county next year, I shall certainly hold it to your 
charge and to the charge of the county commissioners or school 
trustees of your county. You will, therefore, read this letter 
to the trustees of your county and notify them that they must 
put Protestants in the public schools of Pasco County. With 
best wishes, I am, yours very truly, 

Sioney J. Catrs, Governor. 


The county school authorities are face to face with a 
serious problem, as Regulation Ten of the State School 
Board reads: 


The State Board of Education earnestly admonishes county 
boards of public instruction to exercise great caution in the em- 
ployment of teachers, that they may not subject themselves to 
the charge of being influenced by personal or political favoritism, 
sectarianism, or by ties of relationship. 
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Section Six of the bill of rights, as embodied in the State Con- 
stitution, forbids that preference be given by law to any religious 
sect or denomination. 


If the Governor’s wish prevails the bill of rights in the 
State Constitution will become a mere scrap of paper. 
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The Florida problem is of interest to thinking people 
throughout this nation which is pledged to shatter a des- 
potism that threatens the world’s safety. What of the 
safety of our democratic institutions, if despotism sits 
securely in a Governor’s chair? 


Literature 


THE CARDINAL FLOWER 


OMING into bloom when the midsummer vegetation is 
growing dusty, this plant fills the eye with the richness of its 
dark green leafage toned into perfect accord with the glowing 
hue of its flowers—their color a truly royal one, of unusual 
depth as well as brilliancy. There is no other wild flower which 
approaches it in color, so vivid is the peculiarly formed blossom. 
The poets have hit upon the happy likeness of a flame: 


The cardinal, warming the frost with her blaze—Alice Cary. 
Cardinals, flashing crimson fire—Lucy Larcom. 


When fades the cardinal-flower, whose heat-red bloom 
Glows like a living coal upon the green 
Of the midsummer meadows.—Richard Watson Gilder. 


When the cardinal, fiery red, 

Passion-weary, droops his head.—Julia A. Wolcott. 

Although their color is more appropriately described as flame- 
like, Lucy Larcom speaks of “cardinal flowers blooming red as 
blood,” and William Ellery Channing in “ Autumn” sings: 

The petals of the cardinal 

Fleck with their crimson drops the stream, 
As spots of blood the banquet hall 

In some young knight’s romantic dream. 

This species (lobelia cardinalis) is a native American species 
of the genus lobelia, named from M. Lobel, botanist and physi- 
cian to King James I. There are about 225 species of this genus, 
widely distributed, and some of which are cultivated, such as 
the great blue lobelia, often called high belia; with about twenty- 
nine other genera. Lobelia forms a family of about 600 species, 
which abound particularly in the Hawaiian Islands. One mem- 
ber of the family, Indian tobacco, lobelia inflata, has medicinal 
fame, but the plant we know best is the cardinal flower: 


The red lobelia lit a fire, and flung 

The embers all around a shady dell—Edith M. Thomas. 

In July, the blossoms begin to appear, and in August the plant 
is in its prime, while in October it will still be found warming 
many a cosy nook in the forest dells, on the edge of pastures 
where the partial shade of the neighboring woods relieves the 
bright red in a startling contrast: 

Underneath the pine’s tall spire 
Cardinal-blossoms burn like fire—Lucy Larcom. 

It prefers a light shade, and is usually found in low moist 
ground and along the margin of small streams. So frequently is 
it seen beside a pool of water that Dr. Holmes’ verse exactly 
describes its environment: 

The cardinal, and the blood-red spots 
Its double in the stream; 

As if some wounded eagle’s breast 
Slow throbbing o’er the plain 

Had left its airy path impressed 
In drops of scarlet rain. 

This glorious flower, with its widely flaring flanges, has re- 
minded one poet of swaying bells: “ And cardinals ring out a 
richer chime,” says John H. Thomson, writing of “Late Au- 
tumn,” while they as fittingly remind Whittier of banners: 


And the tall pennons of the cardinal-flowers 
Hang motionless upon their upright staves. 


The long corolla tube, with a touch of yellow at its tip, adds 
the necessary dash of color to this autumnal blossom to make it 
a sunset in epitome, rounding off the summer’s closing: 


Whence is yonder flower so- strangely bright? 
Would the sunset’s last reflected shine 
Flame so red from that dead flush of light? 
Dark with passion is its lifted line, 
Hot, alive, amid the failing night—Dora Read Goodaie. 
An unknown poet, “E. S. F.,” some years ago, devoted a 
sonnet entitled “The Cardinal Flower,” to this blossom, which 
being native to this country, is quite aptly compared with two 
other strictly American products: 


No purer joy the glad midsummer holds 
For those who love to seek in secret nooks 
Of wood or mead, or by the marge of brooks, 
The hidden treasures she for love unfolds, 
Than on a morn when skies are perfect blue 
And clouds are far and fleecy, loitering slow, 
To follow some wild streamlet’s wayward fiow 
And spy afar, O flower of matchless hue, 
Thy wondrous brightness flashing through the green 
As if a flock of red birds stooped to drink 
In airy flutter at the brooklet’s brink, 
Or as a troop of Indian girls half seen, 
Half hid, were wading in the crystal stream 
While through the leaves their scarlet broideries gleam. 


The early French Canadians were so struck with its beauty 
that they sent the plant to France as a specimen of what the 
wilds of the New World could yield. Perhaps at that time it 
received its English name which likens it to the gorgeously at- 
tired dignitaries of the Church. It should not be gathered ruth- 
lessly, lest it be exterminated, an ever-present danger to many 
of our native plants, particularly if beautiful. It is found in the 
Catskills; is common in the Berkshires, and grows here and 
there over the country in a latitude, generally speaking, not 
north of Albany. But though quite widely distributed, it is not 
common enough to endure wholesale gathering and uprooting. 
It has been cultivated from the seed with considerable success, 
and so brightens many a home garden; its long, narrow corolla 
tube makes it a humming-bird blossom, and such plants in a 
garden will be found to attract the glowing ruby-throat, who, 
balancing himself before the slender tube, easily licks out all the 
honey which the bees found inaccessible. In the language of 
flowers, this plant stands for “ distinction,” and quite appro- 
priately, since as “ M. B. A.” writes: 

They seem in their calm beauty to uprear 

Their haughty heads and blush with conscious pride; 


As if the mosses, ferns and all things near 
Were but as slaves and vassals at their side. 


HARRIETTE WILBUR. 


REVIEWS 


Fighting France. By StepHANE LAUZANNE. With an intro- 
duction by James M. Becx, LL.D. Translated by Joun L. B. 
Wuttams, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

This book, by the powerful editor of Le Matin, Paris, will at 
once attract a large circle of readers by the interest attaching 
to the author. Editor of Le Matin since 1898, he became Lieu- 
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tenant in the Territorial Infantry under the obligation of uni- 
versal service, taking part in the first battle of the Marne and 
later before Verdun. In 1916 he was recalled to serve the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and in October of that year came to 
the United States as head of the Official Bureau of French In- 
formation, where he has remained up to the present, an un- 
official Ambassador of France. 

The opening chapters are descriptive of early mobilization days. 
The author emphasizes the absence of hysteria on the part of 
the people of Paris, the predominance of moral force at the 
battle of the Marne over mere material resources contrasted with 
the German lack of it under the temptation of wine too easily 
obtained and the delusion that there was no French army to 
put a-stop to their pillaging and burning. 

Aptly chosen stories and letters portray the supreme spirit of 
sacrifice everywhere exhibited, on the field and behind the lines, 
by the mothers and sisters of soldiers, as well as the heroes 
themselves—Catholics, Protestants and Jews—who, with a prayer 
in their hearts and on their lips, wrote of their longing to die 
for France on the field of honor. A vivid description is given 
of the superb courage of a young orphan girl, Marcelle Semer. 
By opening a drawbridge she stopped a whole army corps for 
iwenty-four hours, later assisting in the escape of sixteen prison- 
ers, for which she was condemned to death, to be saved at the 
last moment from the fate of Edith Cavell by the re-entrance 
of the French into the village. Today she wears the Croix de 
Guerre and the medal of the Legion of Honor. 

The third chapter gives a complete refutation of the oft- 
repeated statement that France was “bled white.” The army 
in the field today is compared with the numbers of 1914; statistics 
are given of the long list of munitions supplied to the Allied 
armies up to January, 1918; the present satisfactory condition 
of the French Colonial empire is contrasted with the disap- 
pearance of the German; finally there is a detailed account of 
the splendid response made by France to Serbia’s call for as- 
sistance, which prompted M. Vesnitch, Serbian Minister to 
France, to say that “ Serbia’s heart will remain attached through 
all the centuries to France.” 

An important contribution is made in the last chapter relative 
to the German claims on Alsace-Lorraine and several appendices 
deal with the questions of the origin of the war, Germany’s 
methods of warfare, her treatment of occupied territory and 
her understanding of future peace. 

W. J. D. 

An Ethical Philosophy of Life Presented in Its Main 
Outlines. By Ferix Apter. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.00. 

This book is a theory of ethics, with the history of the sys- 
tem in the shape of an autobiographical introduction, forming at 
mce its most interesting and intelligible part. 

To the scholastic philosopher, certain things in the book stand 
out almost immediately as defects: First, a haziness of definition, 
For instance, the author after throwing over in succession the 
tenets of the Hebrew religion, after delving into Emerson and 
other philosophers, in search of a guide of life, and after ex- 
amining and rejecting the claims of Christianity, has found at 
length, satisfaction in the nebulousness of the following «“ first 
principles of ethics”: (a) Act as a member of the ethical 
manifold. (b) Act so as to achieve uniqueness. (c) Act so as 
to elicit in another the unique quality characteristic of him as 
a fellow-member of the infinite whole. Secondly: Arbitrary re- 
defining of old terms; viz., “Dogma is the conviction of one 
man forced authoritatively on another.” Thirdly: A confusion 
between philosophy and revealed religion which led the writer 
to approach the study of Christianity in a rationalistic and hence 
impotent frame of mind. Fourthly: Statements as curious as 
this one: “It is believed that others may find the practical sug- 
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gestions as to conduct of life . helpful . without 
adopting the philosophy from which the precepts are derived.” 
The theory itself in so far as it is gleanable, is an expansion 
of the “inviolability of the human personality.” The writer 
fathers this principle with much evident pride and does not 
seem aware of the fact that it is a commonplace among scholastic 
ethicians; “ inviolability” however, not in the extreme Kantian 
sense which Dr. Adler ultimately, though unwittingly, accepts, 
i.e. “Man is an end im se,” but in the far more rational sense 
that one man may not use another purely as a means because 
both are coordinately related in the scheme of things to a com- 
mon last end. In other words man is an end per se, as far as 
any other man is concerned, but he is not existing in and for 
himself alone. The two doctrines are neighbors with tremendous 
and irreconcilable differences. And in the fact that Dr. Adler - 
was so near the truth after a persistent and enduring search and 
yet went so wide of it, there is pathos; especially, as is clear, 
from the tonal sincerity of the style no one can doubt but that 
the truth alone has been his constant care, through ways devious 
and long. G. B. 


Sea Power and Freedom. A Historical Study. By Gerarp 


Frennes. With an Introduction by BrapLey ALLEN Fiske, Rear 
Admiral, U. S. N. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50. 


“ He that commands the sea, hath great liberty to take as much 
or as little of the war as he will” were Bacon’s words. The full 
import of this sentence is realized when the reader has closed 
Gerard Fiennes’ very readable volume which reviews naval his- 
tory prior to 1660 and subsequent to 1783, the limiting dates of 
Admiral Mahan’s well-known works. As the great war goes on 
it becomes more and more evident to the observant mind that on 
sea power rests the hope of victory, for if the turning point of 
the struggle i$ to be forced by American arms, it is only by dint 
of sea power that American arms can deliver the blow 3,000 
miles from American soil. We have had the lesson brought 
home to us in no uncertain terms that at all times security and 
prosperity as really as victory in war, depend upon the power to 
use the sea. 

In these pages the author outlines the general development 
of sea power in the ancient world, and the process by which 
maritime supremacy crystallized around the British Isles. It is 
his contention that since Britain has held the first place as a 
naval power she has saved more wars than she has fought, and 
has been the instrument of peace and liberty, keeping open the 
highway of the deep for seafaring men of every clime. Mr. 
Fiennes’ conclusion is that this war will not end war. Human 
passions will survive and when the bleeding nations of Europe 
have recovered from their wounds, national ambitions and jeal- 
ousies will follow fast upon recovery. Internal troubles are 
ahead of us, for our ambition, the author believes will be to turn 
earth into heaven by social and political changes. Real perma- 
nent peace will depend on the use of sea power by the freedom- 
loving nations of the globe. To them can be committed the main- 
tenance of true freedom of the seas. os. Be 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

When Blessed Edmund Campion was at Dublin University 
about the year 1570 he wrote for the students a Latin essay en- 
titled “Homo Academicus” or “The Model Student,” which he 
subsequently revised and delivered as an oration to the semi- 
narians at Douay. The excellent translation of this little mas- 
terpiece which Father John F. Quirk made some years ago is 
reprinted in the September 8 issue of the Catholic Mind along 
with a glowing eulogy of Campion, whom Father Quirk pro- 
poses as the pattern and patron of our Catholic students, and a 
sketch of his heroic career. Describing the “ Homo Academicus” 
the translator remarks: 





a 
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The picture drawn of the model student is always en- 
gaging and attractive, sometimes stimulating, now and then 
eloquent with the eloquence of deeds. The lessons taught 
by the plan of education advocated are solid, and there is 
no effort at disguise of the plea of the author, which is for 
an education that places the righteous man of action before 
the man of mere ideas and aims at rounding off the whole 
man and his faculties by training them, not one but all, 
and training them harmoniously. The sketch of the model 
student is merely a means to an end; the real purpose be- 
yond is to set forth the need and urge the plea for a full 
and even education of youth. 


The pamphlet is just the thing to put into the hands of boys and 
youths entering high school or college this fall. 


The Holy See has lately granted a remarkable privilege to 
the well-known Catholic publishing house of P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, in giving them leave to bring out in this country the 
new “ Missale Romanum” and the complete annotated edition 
of the “Codex Juris Canonici,” as.works of this kind have al- 
ways been published hitherto only in Europe. The Code will 
be out this month. Two other books Kenedy will publish before 
long are “ The World Problem, Capital, Labor and the Church,” 
by Father Husslein of America’s staff, and “The Hand of 
God, Theology for the People,” by Father Scott. The Yale Uni- 
versity Press announces a translation of Henri Bordeatx’s 
biography of Georges Guynemer, the French “Ace of Aces,” 
which will appear this fall. Dodd, Mead will bring out Henri 
Fabre’s “ The Sacred Beetle and Others”; John Lane will pub- 
lish Chesterton’s “The Superstition of Divorce,’ and Helen 
Parry Eden’s new book of poems, “Coal and Candlelight.” 
Benziger’s coming publications include “ His Luckiest Year,” 
another of Father Finn’s “ Lucky Bob’ stories; “ Your Soul’s 
Salvation,” by Father Garesché; the Rev. F. X. Lasance’s 
“Manna of the Soul” and “ The Prisoner of Love”; “ Outline 
Meditations,” by Madame Cecilia and the useful “ Catholic Home 
Annual for 1919,” 





Mr. Paul Bewsher is a pious British flying officer who writes 
these stanzas on “ The Dawn Patrol”: 


The fresh, cold wind of dawn blows on my face 
As in the sun’s raw heart I swiftly fly, 
And watch the seas glide by. 
Scarce human seem I, moving through the skies, 
And far removed from warlike enterprise— 
Like some great gull on high 
Whose white and gleaming wings beat on through space. 
Then do I feel with God quite, quite alone, 


High in the virgin morn, so white and still 
And free from human ill: 
My prayers transcend my feeble earthbound plaints— 
As though I sang among the happy Saints 
With many a holy thrill— 
As though the glowing sun were God's bright Throne. 


“The Pilgrimage of Life” (Herder, $1.00), by the Rev. Al- 
bert Muntsch, S.J., is a volume of ascetical essays. The author 
treats of almost all the spiritual ills to which the soul is heir 
and shows how each malady may be alleviated or cured. The 
thoughts in general are familiar, but their presentation is rather 
unique. The essays, sixty-three in number, are short and the 
truths taught are illustrated by quotations from the poets, illus- 
trations from every-day life and citations from the modern news- 
paper, the New York Times, displacing “ The Spiritual Meadow,” 
and Lord Tennyson, the Abbot Moses. The Holy Scriptures 
and the writings of Catholic ascetics, however, are by no means 
neglected.——In his excellent pamphlet, “Une preuve facile de 
lExistence de Dieu: Vordre du Monde” (Paris, Beauchesne), 
Pére Tonquédec sets forth as clearly and as fully as is possible 
in the compass of a few pages the argument drawn from the 
order of the world to establish the existence of God. In his 
exposition of this popular proof the author bases his conclusions 


on the data afforded by a biological study of the heart and the, 
stomach. A detailed refutation of the objections urged by the 
evolutionists and by those who would ascribe intelligence to all 
things is then subjoined. The concluding section, that aims at 
showing how the apparent disorders of the world, or the dys- 
teleologics, as they are sometimes called, are really only another 
manifestation of design, has been particularly well written. 





There are several good poems in Paul Scott Mowrer’s 
“Hours of France in Peace and War” (Dutton. $1.00). The 
shorter poems in the quiet strain are perhaps the best, their sim- 
ple, personal note striking home with a deep meaning, but the 
touch of realism in some of the war verses is overdone. “A 
Wind That Blows from Picardy,” which runs as follows, per- 
haps deserves a place amongst the poems of the great war: 


Dark-eyed girl in the garden close, 
Hemming the sheet so fine and white, 

Why do you start when falls a rose? 
The full-blown rose was his delight. 


Brown-haired woman, quiet and wan, 
Pressing a babe to the heavy breast— 

The breast he loved to slumber on— 
Why do you stir with strange unrest? 


Gray-haired mother, kneeling alone, 
Plucking the weeds from the pansy-bed— 

The gentle flowers he called his own— 
Why do you pause and lift your head? 


A wind that blows from Picardy— 
From Picardy, where lie the slain— 
A wind that blows from Picardy 
Is breathing low beside the lane. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Allyn & Bacon, Boston: 
A History of the United States. By John Holladay Latané, Ph.D., 
LL.D. $1.60; Business Arithmetic. 3y C. W. Sutton and N. J. 
ri Ph.D. $1.40; New Latin Grammar. By Charles E. Bennett. 
1.00. 


Richard G. Badger, Boston: 
Beaumarchais and the War of American Independence. By Elizabeth 


S. Kite. With a Foreword by James M. Beck. Two Volumes. Illus- 
trated. $5.00. 

Boni & Liveright, New York: 

The Gilded Man. By Clifford Smyth. $1.50. 

George H. Doran Co., New York: 

Japan or Germany: The Inside Story of the Struggle in Siberia. By 
Frederick Coleman, F.R.G.S. Women Wanted. The Story Written 
in Blood Red Letters on the Horizon of the World War. By Mabel 
Potter Daggett. Illustrated. $1.50. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 

Soldiers’ Spoken French. By Héléne Cross. Third Edition. Revised 
and Improved. $0.60. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., New York: 

President Wilson and the Moral Aims of the War. By Frederick 
Lynch, D.D. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 

The Vandal in Europe: An Exposé of the Inner Workings of Ger- 
many’s Policy of World Domination, and Its Brutalizing Conse- 
quences. By Wilhelm Miihlon, former Director of Krupps. Trans- 
lated. with an Introduction by William L. McPherson. $1.50. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 

The New Testament. Translated and Arranged by Charles Foster 
Kent. $1.00; My Country’s Voice. By Francis Nimmo Greene. $0.50; 
My Country’s Part. By Mary Synon. $0.50. 

The Macmillan Co., New York: 

Historic Mackinac: The Historical, Picturesque and Legendary Fea- 
tures of the Mackinac Country. Illustrated from Sketches, Drawings, 
Maps and Photographs, with an Original Map of Mackinac Island, 
Made Especially for this Work. By Edwin O. Wood, LL.D. In Two 
Volumes. $12.50. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen at Arms. By “ Centurion,” a Captain in the British Army 
who has Served in France. $1.40. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 

Potterat and the War. A Novel. By Benjamin Vallotton. $1.50. 

John Theodore Comes, Renshaw Building, Pittsburgh: 

Catholic Art and Architecture: A Lecture to Seminarians. By John 
Theodore Comes, A.A.I.A., M.S.A. $0.50. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston: : : 
Written and Spoken English: A Course in Composition and Rhetoric. 
By Erle E. Clippinger, A.M. 

University of California Press, Berkeley: ; 

Du Transcendantalisme Considéré ‘sous son Aspect Social. Par William 
Girard. $1.00. 

The University of Illinois, Urbana, Ul.: : 

Betha Colaim Chille, Life of Columcille. Compiled by Manus O’Don- 
nell in 1532. Edited and Translated from Manuscript Rawlinson B. 
514 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, with Introduction, Glossary, 
Notes, and Indices by A. O’Kelleher, Fellow in Gaelic in the University 
of Illinois, on the Irish Foundation of Chicago, and G. Schoepperle, 
Associate in English in the University of Illinois. $3.50. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


“Votes for Women” 
k \R be it from me to refer with discourtesy to “votes fox 
women.” With Sydney Smith, I should as soon speak dis- 


respectfully of the equator. 


Both are said to be facts, and to heap 
opprobrium upon a fact, even were I so minded, is a bootless pro- 
ceeding. For, as Quintilian tells us in his “ Institutes,” a fact 
is ever an awkward opponent in a dispute, and is no more altered 
by what I think about it than the binominal theorem is altered 
by the weather. In New York, as in other of the sovereign com- 
monwealths of this Union, the weaker vessel has been entrusted 
My best policy, therefore, is to make the best of 
bad lot. I can hardly that 


a worse use of the vote than many self-styled 


with the vote. 


what many consider a conceive 
women can make 
lords of creation have done, and I sincerely hope, first, that they 
will teach men to vote wisely but not too often, and next, that 
the Elysium which they have promised as the result of votes 
for women may be speedily realized. That is the highest point 
to which I can screw my optimism, and I do not see that it can 
be higher 

PANKHURST 


Miss CHRISTAREL 


RB UT, putting aside the debates that may now be assigned to 
) ancient 
wh 


history, it is surcly permissible to state, especially 
en requested by a gloating lady-voter, an opinion of certain 
grounds upon which the extension of the electorate to women 
has been sought. A lady who evinces her wisdom by residing in 
the remote West, far removed from the haunts and littleness of 
man, sends a menacing bundle containing a current monthly 


magazine, a page from the Suffragette, and a dozen newspaper 


clippings, most of which deal crudely with the topic of crime 
‘hus at one fell blow am I put in possession of an armory. 
Place aux dames is an excellent rule, and although I am tempted 
to begin with Richard Le Gallienne’s “ Woman’s Fight for Free- 
dom,” I resist the lure and turn to an article by the redoubtable 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst 

The precise bearing of Miss Pankhurst’s reflections upon the 
desirability of The Suffragette, it 
seems, has been publishing a series of papers on a subject which 


votes for women is not clear. 


engages the attention of physicians, moralists and legislators, but 
which is decidedly out of place in a periodical intended for gen- 
eral circulation. As far as can be gathered from the arguments 
Miss Pankhurst, it that the New York 


Police Department intervened to prevent the sale of this publica- 


presented by appears 
tion; a course of action which will commend itself to any citizen 
with the rudiments of common-sense. But it did not 
itself to Miss Pankhurst. Quoting from Kneeland’s 
earlier survey, as if it referred to the time in question (October, 
1913), Miss Pankhurst more than intimates that the Suffragetle 
was suppressed because it came between the police and their 


( ndowe d 


commend 


graft, and interfered with “the traffic in white slaves.” 
follow 


It might 
from this relation that the vote should be taken from the 
men whose apathy makes possible a corrupt police force; but 
in condemning the police for suppressing improper literature, it 
does not seem that Miss Pankhurst presents a convincing argu- 
ment in favor of votes for women. If all women thought and 
wrote like Miss Pankhurst, the opposite conclusion might well be 


drawn 


N OR His 
a 


thesis seems to be that woman is a slave whose only eman- 


Le GALLIENNE, BEBEL, AND St. PAUL 


does Mr. Le Gallienne argue more convincingly. 
cipation lies through the vote. No confirmed misogynist ever 
said a worse thing against our mothers and sisters. 
tent, most of us, 


We are con- 
to believe that the vote would have added little 
to the qualities which made us love them. But a poet has no 
kinship with deep political problems, and, delicately perceiving 
the inconguity, Le Gallienne contents himself with paraphrasing 
that bitter enemy of Christianity, the German Socialist, Bebel. 
With a cocksureness which would be offensive even in one recit- 
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ing the multiplication table, the poet denounces celibacy as an 
“unsavory mental disease,’ opposition to divorce as “ insulting 
nonsense,” and finds in St. Paul a superstitious fanatic. Care- 
fully thumbing his Bebel, Mr. Le Gallienne discovers that the 
Apostle of the Gentiles “ made it scripturally unlawful for woman 
to develop her own intellect.” 

Now it is easier to find courtesy in a subway guard than his- 
torical accuracy in Bebel, and Mr. Le Gallienne, although an 
expert in trochees and dactyls, cannot rise higher than his source. 
From the first century of the Christian era down to the present 
time, if one thing is clear, it is that women have persistently dis- 
regarded St. Paul’s alleged prohibition. Worse, in this shocking 
conduct, they have been aided, abetted, approved and applauded 
by. the Catholic Church. And the Catholic Church has ever been 
held a stickler for St. Paul’s opinions on the proper subjection 
of man as well as woman to the due order of things. If St. Paul 
forbade “develop ‘her own intellect,” how can we 
explain St. Thecla, the Apostle’s own convert, skilled in science 
and philosophy, and commended by one of the Fathers for her 
* eloquence, and the ease, strength, sweetness and learning of her 
discourse”? It was Lois and Eunice who taught the Scriptures 
to Timothy, St. Paul’s great disciple. A work of love and piety 
was this, but in the doing these good women perforce developed 
their own inte/lects, nor do they seem to have drawn upon them- 
selves the anathema of the Apostle. 
St. Paul's own time. 


woman to 


This is fair testimony from 


IGNORANT WOMEN AND VOTELESS 

peeing has never been accounted a virtue by the Cath- 

olic Church. Despite the alleged prohibition of St. Paul, 
Catherine of Alexandria is famous for learning as well as sanc- 
tity, and neither was infused from on high. She worked for 
both. St. Macrina taught St. Basil and St. Gregory of Nyssa. 
St. Fulgentius was educated by his mother, who, to safeguard 
the purity of the boy’s diction, taught him Homer and Menander 
before allowing him to undertake Latin. St. Jerome notes with 
admiration the accuracy with which St. Eustochium spoke and 
wrote Hebrew. Evidently these holy women, although they 
knew St. Paul well, were unaware that he had forbidden them to 
develop their intellects. 

Something of the depth of Mr. Le Gallienne’s fatuity may be 
plumbed by taking up such standard works as those of Montal- 
embert and Mother Theodosia Drane. These writers would tell 
him how the nuns of the seventh and eighth centuries were 
accustomed to study the Scriptures, the Fathers, and the profane 
authors. It was a woman who introduced the study of Greek 
into the famous monastery of St. Gall, and St. Gertrude who 
translated the Scriptures into that language. So highly was 
the learning of St. Hilda esteemed, that on many occasions the 
holy abbess was asked to assist at the deliberations of the bishops 
Editha, wife of Edward the Con- 
fessor, taught grammar and logic, but, unfortunately, Mr. Le 
Gallienne was not numbered among her pupils. Hroswitha, a 
tenth-century nun, was familiar with classical literature, a fact 
proved by her extant Latin writings, and in the twelfth century 
the Abbess Hervada undertook to write an encyclopedia “ con- 
taining all the science known in her day.” 


gathered in council or synod. 


Mave IGNorRANT BY St. PAUL 


OMING to later days, we find Vittoria Colonna, who received 

her education in a convent; Prosperizia de Rossi, the sculp- 
tor; Sister Plautilla, the Dominican painter, together with her 
sister artists, Marietta Tintoretto and Elizabeth Sirani; Planu- 
tilla Brizio, who built the chapel and palace of St. Benedict at 
Rome; Victoria Delfini, Christina Roccati, Laura Bassi, Anna 
Mazzolina and Maria Agnesi, professors in the Papal University 
of Bologna. None of these good Catholic women seem to have 
been aware that St. Paul had forbidden them to develop their 
intellects, nor does the Catholic Church, to the devotion of whose 
monastic children the world, humanly speaking, owes the Holy 
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Scriptures, seem ever to have found or promulgated this prohi- 
To extend the list would be easy, but to copy a long 
Libraries are plentiful 


bition. 
roll of names is no task for a hot day. 
today, and readily accessible. 

I do not think any will deny that St. Catherine of Siena, an 
orator, diplomat and scholar as well as a Saint; or St. Theresa, 
one of Spain’s greatest prose writers, developed their respective 
intellects to a level equal, we will say, to that attained by Mr. Le 
Gallienne himself. But to come to modern instances, to what 
purpose does Mr. Le Gallienne consider that our hundreds of 
Catholic schools, academies and colleges for girls, are put? 

WoMAN’s TRUE MISSION 

66 OU canot argue with a man who praises Ezra Pound 

and condemns Tennyson,” Joyce Kilmer once wrote ia 
AMERICA. “ You merely pass on to the next drollery.” Here 
it is, and for its perpetration Mr. Le Gallienne deserves an im- 
mortal cap and bells. During Christian times, he expounds, 
through the chains forged by St. Paul, woman’s slavery was 
made complete. The sanctity of the home, so characteristic of 
pre-Christian Roman and Egyptian communities, was destroyed. 
Yet, although a slave, one thing was permitted woman. “ She 
has been allowed,” sneers Bebel’s echo, “to be a Saint and io 
practise good works.”’ 

These words recall the old woman of the nursery rhyme who 
had nothing to live upon but victuals and drink. What higher 
destiny could woman have than to become a Saint? To practise 
good works, to adorn one’s soul with every manner of super- 
natural virtue, to fulfil one’s duty perfectly to God and to one’s 
neighbor, is to be a Saint, and is man’s highest mission as well as 
woman’s. Mr. Le Gallienne, on the contrary, appears to argue 
that the culmination of womanly perfection is not sanctity, but 
the possession of a vote and a seat in the Board of Aldermen. 

After all, this is not a specimen of what Joyce Kilmer meant 
by “drollery.” It is, in all its foulness, a manifestation of the 
anti-Christian temper which, unfortunataely, has dominated many 
phases of the “votes for women” movement. God’s Saints, as 
Newman wrote, are the world’s true reformers, and what God 
wants from every woman everywhere is, first of all, sanctity. 
We enshrine the mother, we look upon the cloistered nun as a 
thing enskeyed and sainted, we bow with reverence before the 
girl, forced by hard circumstances, to make her way alone in 
But woman’s place is not necessarily in the home, the 
Her place is where God wishes her to be. 


the world. 
cloister, or the world. 
and there alone is her field of usefulness. 

Today a world that is battling for the things that are just and 
pure looks for strength and inspiration to that blessed maiden, 
Joan of Arc, upon whose banner were inscribed the sacred 
names of Jesus and Mary. “The most womanly of all women 
who ever lived” was she, save one, the little Maid of Nazareth, 
the Mother of Our Saviour. Only in the eyes of pseudo-reform- 
ers is woman a parasite, a thing of peril to the world, redeemable 
only by her participation in public life. In the Catholic ideal, 
whether she votes or never looks upon a ballot, whether she 
leads armies or raises up children to God, whether she heads a 
political campaign or sings God’s praises cloistered from the 
most perfectly the more 

Paut L. BLAKELy, S.J. 


world, woman fulfils her function 


nearly she approaches to God. 


EDUCATION 
Give Him a Chance 
E were riding on a local in the new subway. “ Well, my boy, 
I suppose you'll be starting high school work in a couple 
of weeks learning to decline causa, and factor ‘x* + 2xy + y’’ 
I’m sure you'll like it all because the studies will be new to you 
and ——” “Well, Father, I don’t think I’ll go to high school, 
at least not this year. You see I got a pretty good job when 
school closed, and just now I’m getting twelve a week and the 


boss promises me more in January. I like the work and there’s 


a good chance for advancement. There are four other boys in 
my department, and we've all made up our minds not to let this 
opportunity slip by, just for the sake of learning a little Latin 
and Greek. Besides, I intend to go to night school three times 
a week, and I[ feel that by diligent work, I can learn almost 
as much there as I could by attending high school.” 
And so the conversation ran on. Another instance 
thousand similar ones, of the lamentable lack of appreciation 
of a thorough mental training, in a day when education is all 
For never more than today, were there 


from a 


but thrust upon us. 
so many golden opportunities for mental improvement, and never, 
in many instances at least, were they less appreciated. 


Tue Detusions or YoutH 


NHADES of our struggling parents! Poor foreigners, 
‘J mostly, who appreciated education so highly because their 
own had been so meager. Men and women, were they, whose 
lives were a daily holocaust on the altars of self-sacrifice and 
privation, that son or daughter might have “a better bringing up 
than his had been, or hers.” The next generation, but one re- 
moved from the shovel and the scrubbing brush, disdains these 
hard-earned opportunities which its sires purchased by the sweat 
of their brows. Almost every avenue can boast of its high 
school, and borough of its college, and vet according to statis- 
tics, of every one hundred graduating from grammar school 
but forty go to high school and of that forty but eight continue 
till graduation. 

What is the cause of this lack of 
this almost loathing, of even secondary education, in a day when 


lamentable appreciation, 
mental training is so essential for success in almost every path 
It is the same old story, the penny-wise and pound- 


of life? 
may, instead of 


foolish policy, gathering rosebuds while we 
waiting till these same buds blossom forth into fragrant flowers. 
We chop down one tree to gather the fruit or, at least, shake 
down the apples while green, for fear the other fellow may 
pluck them, if we wait till they ripen. And what good are rose- 
buds and green apples anyway? We do not stop to think. Only 
in later years, when our foolish neighbor is garnering the fruit 
of patience and sacrifice, do we realize to our sorrow that we 
have been trying to “ force nature,” that our harvests have been 
premature, our rosebuds have but little fragrance, and our green 
apples bring on a mental colic, which the paregoric self-instruc- 
tion, and the sweet spirits of night school have but little power 
to allay. ; 

Of course the delusion of the youth of fourteen can be readily 
explained by present-day conditions. There is the great short- 
age of adult labor and the consequent employment of boys and 
girls, as soon as they can get their “ working papers,” to fill the 
Hence the boy or girl in 


vacancies left by those at the front. 
big wages,” 


the early teens, blinded by the glitter of present day 
and delighted with the pleasant change from schoolroom to 
They cannot wait 
And who can 


“ 


office or store, can only see the present good. 
for the flower to blossom or the fruit to ripen. 
blame them? Did you ever know a boy who could pass a green 
apple tree in summer resignedly waiting for the full fruited 
harvest of fall? 
Room At THE Top 

“early gathering” 
Two young 


proot of 


NLY the other day another 

was forcibly brought to the writer's notice. 
friends were chatting together, the one a professional man, 
holding a position of distinction and remuneration, the other, 
equally clever, employed in honorable work, but such as required 
little or no education. They had been old chums at school, and 
when the conversation was over, the “early gatherer” of the 
two turned to the writer, and said, rather sadly, “ Just think: T 
used to do his mathematics for him at school.” There was no 
The voung man who had gathered too early 


need of comment. 
The fruit couldn’t 


realized to his sorrow that it was all too late. 
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back on the tree. An education is a gift which death 
When wealth is gone, it is the true talis- 


be put 
alone can take away. 
man to new fortunes, the open sesame to the halls of oppor- 
tunity. There’s always room at the ladder’s top, but only for 
those who have climbed the tedious rungs of mental discipline. 
The educated man does not have to seek employment, for em- 
ployment seeks him. The world wears a foot-path to his door, 
sits at his feet, begs him to take its gold and silver in exchange 
for a few ounces of his garnered knowledge. 

Who then are to blame for this present-day lack of apprecia- 
tion of mental training? Economic conditions, partly, employers, 
partly, youth least, and parents most of all. For, strange as it 
may seem, the choice is frequently left to the immature judg- 
ment of the boy himself. 

Give him a chance. Protect him against himself. The boy 
of fourteen does not know what is best for him. With his very 
limited knowledge of the world he is incapable of knowing 
has sufficient mental training to battle with the diffi- 
that are Don’t 


Teach him the lesson of Lincoln, the 


when he 


culties before him. Give the boy a chance. 
trepan him in infancy. 
boy who from a log-cabin in Kentucky followed the rays of his 
rush light till it led him to the steps of the White House in 
Washington, the boy, who, before library and high school adorned 
almost every avenue, kept murmuring to himself “I will study 
hard, and perhaps my chance will come.” True, your boy has 
probably little or no chance to become President of these United 
States, but he has a chance to be president of his own career, 
a ruler of his own destiny, a power among his own companions. 


But you must not merely give him but make him take a chance. 


ADVANTAGES AND HANDICAPS 

RUE, the technical training of the business house, factory 

or store will give the impatient youth a temporary advan- 
But it will give him a decided handicap in the long run. 

It will teach him a host of facts, and useful statistics, and cram 


his head with technical information, but it will not educate him. 


tage. 


It will give him a full and unlimited knowledge of some one 
branch, perhaps, but it will not give him the broad compre- 
hensive ability to grasp and master any subject, which is the 
prerogative of the trained intellect. In the final heat, although 
the educated boy be handicapped and lapped by a field of “ flying 
will close in upon, pass, draw away from, and 
far behind, the field of untrained competitors who start 
early, but finish late. 


starters,” he 


leave 


Of what practical use, you say, are Latin, Greek and algebra 
to the future business man? What relation exists between these 
studies and the vocational career the boy wishes to follow out? 
Let me ask of what value is fertilizer to the future wheat crop? 
What is the use of scattering lime on land from which one hopes 
Why not plant the seed at once? The 
The field, like the mind, must first be en- 
riched and cultivated. Something must be put in before any- 
It is nature’s own law that a hasty, 


to reap shocks of corn? 
answer is apparent. 


thing can be gotten out. 


impoverished sowing means a lean and meager harvest. The 
despised “dead languages” still have their uses, in fertilizing 
and enriching mental soil for newer and richer harvests. The 


early gatherer reaps the first harvest, but not the richest one. 

Like the medicine-ball or Indian club, though perhaps of no 
or rather actual use in the contest of life, these 
studies show their worth and effect in the sustained effort of 
the trained contestant. In the grasping get-rich-quick world of 
today it is true as ever before, that “the early bird catches the 
worm ” and at times but little more than the worm, leaving the 
fruit to the patient gatherer who follows after. 


practical 


Loca or Express 

in another, a 
They are good enough for those who unfortunately 
cannot obtain an education in any other manner, for a half- 


N IGHT schools in one sense are a blessing, 
4 curse. 
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loaf is better than none. But they do not, and cannot take the 
place of the day schools. A boy cannot learn as much in three 
nights of two hours each, as he can in five days of five hours each, 
especially at the fag end of a busy day, with the movie lights 
gleaming, the voice of pleasure calling, and the thought of an- 
other eight hours of toil, beginning with the rising of the sun. 

As I said in the beginning, we were riding on a local in the 
subway. We had started early, leaving the express motionless 
on the middle track. But before we reached our destination, at 
least four crowded expresses had passed us. 

“There, my boy, is an illustration after your own heart,” said 
I. “The uneducated ‘business boy’ is a local. He starts first, 
stops often, gets there last. The well-educated lad is the express. 
He may start last, but is halted seldom, and gets there first. Are 
you going to be a local or an express, few seeking your services 
or almost everyone?” SAMUEL J. Ross, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Freemasonry’s Hit 
and Miss 
WRITER in the American Freemason, criticising an article 
by Charles Johnston in the New York Times on “ Caillaux 
and Freemasonry” declares: 


Many of the brethren are inclined to see in this article 
an evidence of German propaganda. With this 
opinion I cannot agree. I give credit in this to a far 
shrewder propaganda, that of the Church. Nor would one 
have far to search among the American priesthood to find 
a shrewd and plausible man who by accentuating the differ- 
ence between French and American Freemasonry, would 
gain credit for fairness, and might be able to impose upon 
even the trained and worldly-wise Mr. Johnston. 


That Mr. Johnston was not imposed upon by any member of 
the American priesthood is evident from the following letter: 


3ERGENFIELD, N. J., July 12, 1918. 
Rev. R. H. Tierney, Editorial Office, AMERICA: 

Dear Sir—In reply to your letter of June 18, speaking of 
an article of mine on Caillaux and French Masonry and 
criticism thereon: (1) No member of the American priest- 
hood had any part in the’ article; (2) I took certain data 
from a work on Latin Masonry, by a French priest; (3) I 
found ample verification of these facts in secular works, 
e. g., the Figaro. 

Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


The editor of the American Freemason will doubtless reprint 
this letter in fairness to the Church and the American priest- 
hood. At least Mr. Johnston is entitled to an apology. 


The Angelus 

Nae Myers Resolution containing the word Angelus is dis- 

turbing the Christian Scientists. The Christian Science 

Monitor reprints in part an article from the California Christian 
Advocate, which maintains: 

This adroit use of the “ Angelus” should be taken out of 
the resolution and the Record. Harmless as it may be in 
this country, though offensive to Protestants, who believe 
that there is but one “ Mediator” between man and God 
and that is Christ Jesus, yet it will be looked upon in Roman 
Catholic countries like Italy as an evidence that the Pope 
dominates America. 

President Wilson cannot afford to lend himself consciously 
or unconsciously to this ruse, which will be used by many 
for propaganda even if it was not so intended. . . . It 
is an astounding fact that Congress allows itself to be led 
by these propagandists, and our public press puts on the soft 
pedal and does not call the attention of the country to these 
attempts which point to the destruction of the foundations 
of our country which are Christian and Protestant. 


It is well that Congress has such champions of the “ founda- 
tions” which are endangered by the insertion of a word that is 
sacred to at least thirty per cent of our land forces and more 
than forty per cent of our naval forces. 








